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STORY 
PLAYS 
FOR 
LITTLE 
ONES 


A Handbook for Teachers 


By 
EMMA M. MAGUIRE, B. Ped. 


Fully Illustrated Cloth 125 pp. 








Price, 50 cents 





By many thinkers and primary teachers, stories that allow use 
of the dramatic instinct of the child have been adopted as best 
suited to the wants of the little folks just emerging from the home. 
To this end these “Story Plays for Little Ones” have been chosen 
and written in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for action. 
The plays in this little book furnish right action for the imagina- 
tion, by allowing the child to impersonate the characters of the 
fables and fairy tales, to be eunilocingl into some magic waters, 
or to put personality into the trunks and branches of a pine tree 
in the forest. “Story Plays for Little Ones” gives, too, bits of 
childhood’s poetry in the form of dramas. These the children 
love to play because of the delightful rhythm. In fact, all the 
fairy tales and poetry contained therein, if once used by the 
teacher will reveal to her the children’s inner impulse and feeling. 
Their sparkling eyes and great interest will show how fitting is 
the contact between these child-like creatures in the “‘Story Plays” 
and the child’s own budding thoughts. The “Story Plays’’ are 
illustrated with pictures suitable for hektographing by the teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTUN NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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LITTLE DIALOGUES 


* FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 





CONTENTS 
Tommy Rushaway White ; 
A Columbus Day Pantomime 
The Brownies’ Thanksgiving Feas 
Four Little Pilgrim Maids 

The Thanksgiving Dinner 
Dan, the Street Waif ; 
Mrs. Harrow’s Comforting Call 
A Christmas Gift 4 ; R : 
Christmas Wishes of Mother Goose’s ( hildren 
Tom’s Circus Money 

The Little Artist i ; 

Getting Ready for Santa Claus 

Edna’s Christmas Wishbone 

Helen’s Box of Paints 

Clifford’s Little Maid 

Edwin’s Phonograph 

Peter’s Coat. ; 

The Luncheon 

Johnny’s Valentine ' ; 

The Home Coming of Washington 

The Dance of a Little Colonial Maid 

A Maple Sugar Party 

A Brave Little Patriot 

Dot’s Little May Basket 

A Very Poor Bargain 

The Rehearsal 


Cloth Price, 40 cents 
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WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY EXERCISES 


FEBRUARY 22, I9II 


Three Booklets abounding in the most varied and 
appropriate material for the great day. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES Specially contributed, 
selected, arranged and adapted for a!l grades by eleven different 
uthors. 96 pages. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY Plays, Songs, and Recitations. 
Edited by E. Norris 

(a) Flag Day, commemorating Washington and Lincoln’s Birthdays, 

(b) My Country’s Flag, (c) Procession of States, (d) Color Bearer, 


e) Patriotic School, (f) Suggestions for special program. Paper. 
Price, 15 cents. 


FEBRUARY PLAYS AND EXERCISES By A ice E. ALLEN. 
Eight School-room Plays, including besides an Exercise for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, seven titles, instinct with the life and customs of 
Colonial and Revolutionary Days. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS for reading, and r production, if desired: No. 
28, Story of Washington for the youngest; No. 66, Farewell Address 
and Declaration of Independence; No. 146, Life of Washington for 
Upper grades. Paper, 7 cents each. 10 or more copies, 5 cents each. 


WASHINGTON PORTRAITS Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. 


24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS Washistton on Horseback, Crossing 
the Delaware, Mt. Vernon, Washington and his Mother, 10 cents each. 


Young America’s Manual, the Child’s Guide to Patriotism, cloth, 25 
cents and Story of the American Flag, cloth, 50 cents, are very valuable 
helps for such an occasion. 





“EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


PREPARE FOR 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


We offer teachers 2 matchless series of timely, literary and 
artistic helps for the appropriate cele>ration of Lincoln’s Birthday. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN ; 
A COoLLECTICN CF AUTHENTIC STORIES, WITH PoEMs, Sones, 
AND PROGRAMS, FOR THE Boys, GirRLS, AND TEACHERS OF ELE 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 
LituiaAn C. BERGCLD 
State Normal School, Macomb, Iil. 
Cloth Price, 40 cents 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN A faithful, graphic portraiture adapted 


to the higher grades of the common schools. Cloth, 25 cents. 


THE STORY OF LINCOLN For third and fourth grade pupils. 
Paper, 7 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES Five celebrated addresses, including the 
Gettysburg Speech. Paper, 7 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS Lite-sized Lincoln Portrait, 5 cents 
Log Cabin, Lincoln’s Boyhood, Statue of Lincoln, Lincoln, the Rail- 
splitter, each 10 cents. Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAIT (Statue by St. Gaudens) 
to any schoolroom. 12x16 inches. Heavy paper. 
tube, 25 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAITS Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. 
compositions, cover designs, calendars, and other school work. 
copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY Teeming with 
variety and a patriotic fervor, befitting the occasion and lastingly im- 
pressive. Prose and poem, song, concert and responsive exercises ind 
drills. Heavy paper, 80 pages.’ By mail, 25 cents. 


An adornment 
Sepia tint, in 


For 
24 
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Smith’s Loose Leaf Copy Slips: 


By S. L: SMITH 


Stiff cardboard cover. 62 pp. Size 7} by 
4 inches. Price, 20 cents. 


It should be noted that much of the poor 
penmanship of the day arises from the fact 
that the copies set for children for a genera- 
tion past have been engraved. To imitate 
the engraved forms, the learner must draw 
the strokes slowly and laboriously, just as the 
engraver prepared his letters. Hence such 
writing lacks the freedom, dash, and charac- 
ter of a first-class. rapid business hand. 

The grading of these slips has received the 
most careful consideration. 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Order Washington and Lincoln pictures for February NOW. They are 
of great value. Every pupil ought to know the World’s Great Pictures. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Use them in in your schools, NOW. Use them as aids in teaching 
Language, History, Geography, Literature, Picture Study, etc. 


ONE CENT EACH &. 570°" 


(The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of picture here shown) 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 x 34. Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 9. Two cents each for 13 or more, 


Large Pictures for Framing. 22 x 28 inches, including margin. Price, 
75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illus- 
trations, two pictures, and a Colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX 1, Malden, Mass. Baby Stuart 





Do not let the year 1911 go by without securing a 


=~ FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


It will-not cost you nor your pupils anything—and they will enjoy the undertaking. 
Don’t put it off. It will come easier this holiday season. 
Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 


















































WE. SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 


REME MBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library. Less than 1 per 
cent of those who endeavor to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful. 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, — BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


ANNOUNCES A SERIES OF 


PERSONALLY=-CONDUCTED TOURS 
FROM NEW ENGLAND To 


WASHINGTON 


Leaving Boston and Fall River on January 13 and 27, February 10 and 24, March 
10 and 24, April 14 and 21, and May 5, 1911. 

These Tours cover a period of eight days and provide the most satisfactory 
means of seeing the National Capital, the best accommodations for the rate 
named, and a review of all the principal points of interest in Washington under the 
guidance of an experienced Tourist Agent. Several hours spent in Philadelphia. 


ROUND TRIP RATE $28.50 FROM BOSTON 


Covers transportation for the round trip, Staterooms on Fall River Line Steamer, 
necessary transfers of passenger and baggage on going trip, hotel accommoda- 
tions in Washington for four and three-quarter days, and necessary meals er 
route (except on Fall River Line Steamer.) 


Full information will be furnished on application to 
RODNEY MACDONOUGH, D. P. A., No. 5 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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For Third Year Pupils 


Maxwell, Johnston and Barnum’s 
Speaking and Writing 


BOOK ONE 


By Wrttiam H. MaxweELt, City Superintendent of Schools, 
New York; Emma L. Jounston, Principal of the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers, City of New York; and MADALENE 
D. Barnum, Teacher of English in the Brooklyn Training School 
for Teachers. 





20 cents 


This book for beginners is devided into two parts. 
The first, which is devoted entirely to oral expression, 
consists of story-telling, dramatization, games, drills on 
sound formation, and the study of poems and pictures. 
Through these various exercises, which are presented to 
the children as a sort of linguistic recreation, are laid 
the foundations of many desirable habits of speech — 
fluency of expression, flexibility of voice, purity of tone, 
correctness of pronunciation, etc. The second part is 
composed of lessons in both oral and written composition, 
with the emphasis placed upon the written work, the 
exercises including practice in sentence forms, paragraph 
construction, and the composition as a whole. In both 
parts the material presented for study—such as stories, 
pictures, poems —has been selected with the idea of in- 
teresting the children and in this way inspiring them to 
spontaneous expression. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 














LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS BASED ON CHILD LIFE 





By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life 
Readers,”’ and Julia Dalrymple, author of “ Little Me Too,” etc. 
Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. , 

The following volumes are ready: 

KATHLEEN IN IRELAND UME SAN IN JAPAN 
BETTY IN ANADA FRITZ IN GERMANY 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 


Others in Preparation . 


THE WIDE AWAKE - READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 4o cents. 
The primary series which is the best graded and awakens the 
keenest child interest. It has the largest amount of material and 


is used.as a basal series or an “expression series ” to accompany 
any phonetic method. 


LITFLE, BROWN & CO. Serie et cage 

















A New Book of Unusual Importance 


Songs of a Little 
Child’s Day 


Words by Music by 
EMILIE POULSSON ELEANOR SMITH 


This beautiful book, the product of tried and trusted 
workers for childhood, has several claims upon public 
favor. In it the authors have responded to the little 
child’s need of short, expressive songs, voicing for him 
his joy in Nature, his affections, his childish ideals. 

Distinctive features of the book are the brevity of the 
songs, the real simplicity of the words and music; the 
avoidance of the commonplace, the self-conscious and the 
sentimental. The Words keep near to the child’s usual 
vocabulary, but have touches of grace that will enrich 
and refine his language. The Music, though well within 
the child’s power of musical expression, gives him simple 
examples of good musical art. 

The songs are grouped under eleven different head- 
ings, and the book is illustrated with fifteen full-page 
pictures from drawings by Ruth E. Newton. 


Beautifully bound, with cover design in 
colors and gold. Price, $1.50 postpaid 








Send for descriptive circular 





GOLDEN JUBILEE EDITION OF 


Paradise of 
Childhood 


By EDWARD WIEBE 


Revised and enlarged by Jenny B. Merrill, Pd.D., 
Director of Kindergartens, Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond. 

Since the publication of this book in 1868, it has been 
the accepted standard guide to the kindergarten. This 
new edition is thoroughly up-to-date, embodying 4 whole 
new part by Dr. Merrill, covering the methods and 
materials now employed in the progressive New York 
kindergartens of which she is director. The book as now 
published contains three parts, viz.: 

I—THE KINDERGARTEN OF To;-DAy. Dr. Jenny B. 

Merrill. 
II—THE PARADISE oF CHILDHOOD. Edward Wiebe. 
I1iI—Tue Lire oF FRoEBEL. Henry W. Blake. 

Beautifully bound in one large volume of over three hun- 
dred pages. Illustrated with 28 full-page half-tones and 
over two hundred linc engravings, diagrams, etc. 


Size 74x 9%. Cloth with cover design in three colors and 
gold. ice, $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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Readings in Great Educators 


Education According to Nature 
M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


N our day teachers are constantly told that they must 
follow nature in all their teaching. Much of our study 
of education has for its purpose to determine the natural 
order in the development of the child’s abilities. We 

apparently feel that if we could conform to the plan of nature 
in all our work, we should be able to teach our children more 
economically and effectively than most of us now do. One 
may hear it repeatedly said at every educational meeting 
he attends that much of the waste in teaching, and most of the 
difficulties and tragedies in discipline, are due to our ignorance 
of the child’s natural tendencies, which many people interpret 
to be his meeds. Present-day educational literature is full of 
the thought that the life of the school-room would be much 
pleasanter for teacher and pupils if the work could be made 
to harmonize with the native tendencies of the young. 

The reader may remember that when we were discussing 
Aristotle’s educational views, we called attention to his at- 
tempt to study the child as he would any object of nature 
and to make his educational system a natural one. Locke 
had greater faith in nature than did any educational writer 
before his day. .Many of his suggestions regarding the 
treatment of the child were based upon his observations of 
the latter’s native interests at different periods in his develop- 
ment. But it remained for Rousseau to exalt nature, and to 
attempt to elaborate an educational scheme based wholly 
upon the child’s natural tendencies. The saying, “‘ Educa- 
tion according to nature,” is due more to Rousseau, probably, 
than to any other educationist, partly on account of the 
supreme importance which he attached to natural training. 

He himself did not make clear exactly what he meant by 
“natural” training; but it is very evident as one reads his 
educational work, the “Emile,” that Rousseau had a con- 
sciousness that the methods in vogue in his day were artificial, 
and hostile to the vital needs of the child. In contrast to 
adult-made methods and points of view, Rousseau emphasizes 
the methods which were suggested by the child’s desires, his 
spontaneity, his likes and dislikes. Methods worked out 
from. this latter point of view, Rousseau called natural and 
these he emphasized in every way he knew how to do. 

Rousseau was not himself an educated man, and doubtless 
every one knows that he was not a success in training his own 
children. He was not a careful student, and his writings 
show that he was not able to control his own tempestuous 
feelings, so that he could treat any vital topic dispassionately 
and impersonally. The “Emile,” as originally written, was 
a three-volume novel. Rousseau’s purpose in writing it was 
evidently to present his plans for a natural education. But 
the book is filled with unrelated observations upon a great 
variety of topics, though there is a sort of central story woven 
around the training of “‘ Emile.” 

In substance, this child was to be isolated from other chil- 
dren, and he was to be allowed to grow up without repression 
or even direction from adults, except that he was to have a 
tutor. Rousseau appeared to think that this would be follow- 
ing nature, probably because the pupil would not have to 
conform to so many of the conventions of society, which were 
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in those days. impresshd 'upéri the young. From the beginning 
children were hedged around with barriers, physical and 


¢. , ere vee © eee? 
a) e . . 
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social. °, Ih :infaacy: they were wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and ‘not-allowéd mich freedom to use the limbs or the body. 
They were early subjected to a rigid system of conventionali- 
ties which greatly irritated Rousseau. In school they were 
required to learn everything by heart, which Rousseau 
thought gave them no real understanding of the world about 
them. The whole system seemed to him artificial and formal 
and valueless, if not worse. And his protest against this 
system is the chief purpose.and perhaps the chief merit of 
his “ Emile.” 

He starts out by saying that when the child comes among us 
he is good; but under the influence of adults he degenerates. 
But further along he takes a different view, and exalts educa- 
tion, which is to be administered by adults. He realizes 
that when the child comes into life,.he does not possess all the 
abilities or the moral tendencies which adapt him to the 
life he must live. Rousseau frequently calls attention to the 
child’s disposition to take advantage of those around him, to 
command them, if they will obey him, to bully those who 
are weaker than himself, to appropriate everything he can 
lay his hands on, to be afraid of things which can do no harm, 
and so on ad libitum. Rousseau’s statement that the child 
is born perfect and would continue to be so, if it were not for 
his contact with adults, is typical of many statements he makes 
which are contradicted in all his practical suggestions. In 
our own day, one hears occasionally that the child comes to 
us innocent and well disposed, and if we knew how to treat 
him he would never manifest any evil tendencies. But all 
our studies of child nature have impressed upon us a different 
conception of the child’ We are realizing now that the child 
is heir of the past; that he brings with him reminiscences of 
the life of his ancestors; and that many of these reminiscences 
are not adapted to modern conditions. Most of his natural 
tendencies are rather a handicap than a help to him; and 
much of his education has to do with repressing his instincts, or 
diverting them, or transforming them, so that they may be 
suited to present-day conditions of society. Anyone who 
would treat a child on the supposition that all his native 
tendencies were good would certainly fail to give hjm lessons 
which would be absolutely essential to his proper adjustment 
to people in mature life. If allowed to run his own course 
he would be more or less of a bully. He would not respect 
the property rights of others, and.in many ways he would be 
out of harmony with the people among whom he must live. 

Rousseau’s educational suggestions are exactly in line 
with the principle that the child cannot be permitted to do 
exactly ashe wants to. While he counsels mothers to respond 
to the appeals of their children in their real need, still he 
warns them against indulging children in their weaknesses. 
Over and over again he says, in effect, that if a child does not 
learn early to restrain himself and to adapt himself to au- 
thority, he will bear the penalties therefor in after life. He 
says that we ought to follow nature’s suggestion in this re- 
spect. Nature develops the constitutions of children by 
ordeals of all sorts. Very early she leads the child to feel 
what pain and trouble mean. Nature does not spare the 
child, because if he did not learn early what to avoid, his 
pains would be all the greater in naturity. 

One of his suggestions will seem strange to teachers who 
are not familiar with the views of men like Locke and Rous- 
seau. He says that we ought to prevent children from form- 
ing definite habits of any sort — habits in respect to sleep 
or hours for meals, or anything of the kind. If they form 
such habits early, Rousseau says, they will become enslaved 
by them, and will suffer greatly on this account in maturity. 
In our day we are being told by physicians and others that 
the child’s welfare will be promoted in every way if his life 
is arranged in rhythm, so that certain activities will recur at 
regular intervals. This appears to be both helpful and 
economical. It seems to be the law of life that there should 
be a definite program of oft-repeated activities at any rate. 
It appears that Rousseau worked out his theories sometimes 
in a purely logcal way, and that he did not really observe 
human beings in the effort to determine what method of 
ordering their daily lives would be most helpful. 

So much as an introduction to the best known and perhaps 
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the most influential of all the classical writers on education. 
Next month we will look at a few more of his theories respect- 
ing the teaching and discipline of the young, 





Studies in English for Little 
Children 


Blake’s Songs of Innocence 
ANNA WILDMAN 


ILLIAM BLAKE, poet and artist, living from 

W 1757 to 1827, passed most of his life in London, 

yet he was very fond of the simple attributes of the 

country, green woods, singing birds, and merry 

lambs. His boyhood home, number 28 Broad Street, Car- 

naby Market, was at that time near enough to the outskirts 

for him to make many little pleasure excursions into fields 

and lanes, and these he greatly enjoyed. Thougl. married, 

he never had children of his own, yet it is said of him, “He 

was gentle and affectionate, loving to be with little children 
and to talk about them.” 

Blake was a mystic and, both as writer and artist, did a 
great deal of work that is difficult to understand; yet at heart 
he was always a child, and therein lies the secret of his great- 
ness. His best poetic achievement, “the work which puts 
him among the immortals,” is his “Songs of Innocence.” 

Including the “Introduction,” there are twenty of these 
songs. Some of them are rather too difficult for little children, 
but there are several that should prove very attractive studies. 


THE SHEPHERD 


How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot! 
From the morn to the evening he strays; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 


For he hears the lambs’ innocent call, 
And he hears the ewes’ tender reply! 
He is watchful while they are in peace, 
For they know when their shepherd is nigh. 


What is the shepherd’s lot? Where does he “stray from 
morn to evening’? What does he see besides the sheep and 
lambs? Can you see the wide green pasture, the clear stream 
flowing through it, the blue or misty sky above, the grayish- 
white sheep, and the frisking lambs? What does the shepherd 
carry inhis hand? What has he to help him guard the flock ? 
Can you hear the ‘‘Ma-a-a” of the lambs and the answering 
“‘Ba-a-a” of the mothers? Why should the shepherd sing 
praises ? 

THe Lams 
(First stanza) 


Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright, 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ?” 


The stanza in answer ends with: 


Little lamb, God bless thee! 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 


What is the mead? Imagine that you put your hands on 
the lamb: how does it feel? Do you think the valleys are 
glad to hear the lambs bleating through them? Who do we 
know are glad? (The people who own them and the children 
who see and hear. them.) 


THe EcHoinc GREEN 


The sun doth arise, 

And make happy the skies; 
The merry bells ring, 

To welcome the Spring; 
The skylark and thrash, 
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The birds of the bush, 

Sing louder around 

To the bells’ cheerful sound; 
While our sports shall be seen 
On the echoing green. 







Till the little ones, weary, 

No more can be merry: 

The sun does descend, 

And our sports have an end, 
Round the laps of their mothers 
Many sisters and brothers, 

Like birds in their nest, 

Are ready for rest, 

And sport no more seen 

On the echoing green. 


i The teacher should first try to body forth for herself as 
clearly as possible the scenes of this poem, and then she should 
help the children to imagine them, at least in some degree. 
An English village, with its neat houses, gav flower-gardens, 
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Knee-deep, knee-deep, knee-deep; 
Cherry-du, cherry-du, cheery-du, cherry-du; 
White-hat, white-hat, white-hat; 
Pretty-Joey, pretty-Joey, pretty-Joe. 


Of what other birds is the poet thinking when he says, 
“The birds of the bush”? 

(Of the robin, perhaps, and the blackbird, both of which 
sing cheerful songs in the springtime.) Is it true that the 
birds like the ringing of the bells?’ Did- you ever hear a 
canary burst into song at the top of its voice upon the starting- 
up of a sewing machine or of some other loud noise? Nodoubt 
the poet was right. Tell what you can about at least one 
little child that played on the green. How old was she (if 
you choose a little girl)? How did she look? What was 
her name? Had she brother and sisters? What did she 
like to play? Think of several games that the children 
might have played. When the small people are safe in bed 
and asleep, what kind of dreams do you think they will have? 











and gravel walks; a small park or green at one end of the 
village and, near by, an ivy-covered church; morning on the 
green, with sparkling sunlight; the musical pealing of the 
church bells close by and the fainter sound of bells in neigh- 
boring villages; and boys and girls in happy, excited play 
upon the green: these are the chief features of the first picture. 
In the second, darkness is. slowly settling over the village, 
and a great quiet. The little birds are asleep in their nests 
and the little children, sleepy and tired, are preparing for the 
journey to Slumberland. 

Why is the green called the echoing green? What time of 
year isit? What kind of bird is the skylark? Where does it 
build its nest, and where does it go as it sings? (The skylark 


is a little brown bird that makes its nest in the simplest fashion 
in a hole in the ground. In the morning it flies far up into 
the sky, singing as it goes.) 

The thrush has a very sweet song too. Some one tells us 
that it seems to say: 
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LAUGHING SONG 


When the greenwoods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by; 

When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it; 
When the meadows laugh with lively green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene; 
When Mary and Susan and Emily 

With their sweet round mouths sing, ‘Ha ha he!” 


When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 

When our table with cherries and nuts is spread 
Come live, and be merry, and join with me, 

To sing the sweet chorus of ‘‘Ha ha he!” 


What things make the woodlands joyful in spring ? arm 
sunshine, blue skies, gentle rains, rich, moist earth, seed- 
blowing winds, growing plant-life, glad animal life.) In 
what ways do they seem to laugh? (With the sparkling of 
the sunshine among the trees and with all the happy spring 
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sounds.) How does the stream laugh? What are its dimples? 
Can you see some boys and girls playing in meadow and 
wood and hear their shrill voices and joyous laughter? Per- 
haps two or three older people are near by, watching them and 
laughing to see them so merry. Can you hear the echo of the 
laughter sent back from the hills around? What kind of 
noise does the grasshopper make? What does the poet mean 
by painted birds? Name some of the colors with which they 
have been painted. 


SPRING 


Sound the flute! 
Now ’tis mute; 
Birds delight, 
Day and night, 
Nightingale 
In the dale, 
Lark in sky, — 
Merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, to welcome in the year. 


Little boy, 
Full of joy; 
Little girl, 
Sweet and small; 
Cock does crow, 
So do you; 
Merry voice, 
Infant noise; 
Merrily, merrily, to welcome in the year. 


Little lamb, 

Here I am; 

Come and lick 

My white neck; 
Let me pull 

Your soft wool; 
Let me kiss 

Your soft face; 

Merrily, merrily, we welcome in the year. 


Whar is another name for flute? If you have ever heard 
one, try to recall the sound of it. Who is playing this flute? 
What is meant by mute? Which bird welcomes in the spring 
by day? By night? Where does the nightingale build its 
nest? (Close to the bottom ofa hedge, very often, where 
it is well hidden.) What is the dale? Are little children 
always glad to see the springtime? What do they feel like 
doing? Who speaks to the lamb? Where is it? 
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NIGHT 
(First stanza) 


The sun descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 
The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight, 
Sits and smiles on the night. 


Can you see the soft twilight, with the bright evening star 
(Venus) in the west? Then can you see the darkness creep 
on and the moon rise till she sits high in heaven? Is she not 
like a great white flower in the garden bower or arbor of 
heaven? Does she not seem to smile down on the earth, as 
she blesses it with her soft, gentle light ? 


Nourse’s SONG 


When the voices of children are heard on the green, 
And laughing is heard on the hill 

My heart is at rest within my breast, 
And everything else is still. 


Then come home, my children, the sun is gone down, 
And the dews of night arise; 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away, 
Till the morning appears in the skies. 


No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 
And we cannot go to sleep; 

Besides, in the sky the little birds fly, 
And the hills are all covered with sheep. 


Well, well, go and play till the light-fades away, 
And then go home to 

The little ones leaped and shouted and laughed 
And all the hills echoéd. 


Here again we have the village green and the country 
round about —a hilly country, white with grazing sheep. 
The sun has set, leaving behind it, perhaps, a pearly sky. 
What is the nurse like and where is she? How many children 
are under her care? What are their names, how old are they, 
and how do they look? What are they playing? Can you 
hear the shouting and laughing? 

In the presentation of each of these poems, it will be wise 
for the teacher, before reading it, to talk to the pupils about 
the subject. Ask a few questions that will call forth their 
experiences, then tell them of these little English children who 
lived long ago, of the sheep and lambs and birds, and the 
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pretty green country. Tell them something also about the 
poet who understood and loved little people and who wrote 
these 
happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear.” 


Let each song be placed upon the blackboard and have 
careful copies made by the pupils. All above first grade 
should not find this work too difficult. When the meaning 
is understood the poems should be read by individual pupils. 
All of these selections, except ““The Nurse’s Song” and pos- 
sibly the stanza from “Night” can readily be memorized. 

They possess a quality so delightful that children will not 
soon tire of them; and they will form a valuable addition to 
the treasury of poetic gems every child should hold in store. 





Experience Corner 


The Greatest of These 


HERE is probably no profession in which the results 
attained show the impress of the worker’s personality 
so definitely and unmistakably as in the work of 
a teacher. There are many reasons for this. The 

teacher is to some extent the author of her own system of 
study and discipline. She plans the material for each lesson 
as well as the manner of its presentation. She is at liberty 
to use the recreation periods in the way that seems best 
according to her own judgment. Unconsciously, she brings 
in the mass of extra ideas and devices that make one room 
differ so widely from the one that is to be found next door in 
the same building. The teacher’s personality is always evident 
in the number of helpful things that she brings into her 
teaching, that is, the story, the uplifting poem, the beautiful 
song and the countless other means of moral stimulation 
which she voluntarily takes the trouble to present, since they 
are not laid down as requirements in the course of study. 
In addition to these things, when we also consider the fact 
that each one of us is so prone to lay special stress and take 
most pains in doing the things which lie along the line of our 
own talents and inclinations, is it any wonder that so often 
it is possible to make such uncomplimentary comparisons 
between two adjoining rooms, comparisons that cannot es- 
cape being colored strongly by the personal likes and judgment 
of the person who makes them? For instance, one principal 
demands in the various rooms of her building, a silence and 
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quiet that savors strongly of the grave. Another prefers 
teachers who allow the activities of children to vent them- 
selves freely. One judges a teacher by the amount of work 
covered in a given time; another, by the thoroughness with 
which the teaching is done and the skillful manner of presen- 
tation. There is one comforting conclusion to be drawn 
from a survey of all these somewhat adverse conditions. 
It is the fact that, as Stevenson puts it, “‘the world is so full 
of a number of things,” that it is best for personalities to differ 
very widely. A broad view of the work of teaching soon 
convinces one that there is something of great value in the 
effort of every worker, no matter how widely the methods of 
accomplishing results may differ from our own. 

This broad point of view would seem to be the inevitable 
possession of all teachers since they alone can realize the 
conditions pointed out above, as well as the still more adverse 
effects, exercised over the attainment of ideal results, -by such 
things as unpleasant surroundings, lack of co-operation on 
the part of parents, irregular attendance, over or underfeed- 
ing, influence of differing nationality, etc. That this fact is 
not always true is shown by the following incidents drawn 
from life and given here because they furnish much food for 
thought. 


The teacher was young, full of earnestness and not as yet 
very sure of her own power and ability in her new profession. 
Her work lay in one of the outlying districts, and on this par- 
ticular evening, she reluctantly boarded the car, leaving be- 
hind her the glorious October tints in the view that she had 
been enjoying during her eight minute wait. She was tired, 
as was usual at the close of the day, yet somehow, the world 
seemed to be a good place with everything in it worth while. 
As she seated herself, she caught sight of a teacher who 
taught in a large building in the district adjoining that of 
her own, and she hodded pleasantly. This woman, a much 
older member of the corps, was only slightly known to the 
girl, yet she took occasion after her greeting to ask, “‘ Miss 
Caldwell, was not Helen Bassett one of your pupils?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the younger teacher, thinking of the 
bright little girl that she had so unwillingly transferred a 
week before. Then she went on, impulsively. ‘She is such 
a dear little girl and a model pupil. Isn’t she bright? She 
was one of the best readers I had and almost my best pupil. 
I really grieved to part with her.” 

The other woman answered with the prim decisiveness 
of many years’ successful experience in rushing children 
through broad oceans of work, “Yes, she is a pretty fair 
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reader and quite good in behavior, but her hand-work is ex- 
ceedingly poor — indeed, she seems very stupid in that re- 
spect. My very poorest pupil fairly shines beside her. I 
have been helping her every evening after school for a week 
and she is gaining considerably, but I shall have to work very 
hard to make her catch up!” 

The other girl said nothing. She was devoutly thankful 
that just then the speaker’s corner came in sight. Somehow 
the world had changed in the last few moments. The view 
from the car window seemed to mock her with its bright 
coloring. She went on toward home weighed down with 
a deep sense of failure, her cheeks burning with the recollec- 
tion of her own words: “She is almost my best pupil.” 


The superintendent had a very bright idea. He thought 
that it would be almost a perfect plan tocall a meeting of the 
kindergarten, first and second grades, all at one and the same 
time, for, so he reasoned, the kindergarten teachers, since 
they prepared pupils for entrance into the first year work, 
could profit largely by the recitals of the trials and opinions 
of the first grade teachers. Likewise, the first primary 
workers, since they sent their children on into the hands of 
the ‘‘second graders” must inevitably gain in inestimable 
measure from the expressed ideas of the last named people. 
Thus he reasoned and reasoned brightly and logically enough, 
but alas! “the best laid plans of mice and men gang aft 
aglee.’’ 

There was a joint meeting as he planned it. There was 
some discussion as he had also planned it, but he earnestly 
urged every teacher to express herself freely and honestly. 

Immediately Miss Knight, who by the way was rounding 
out her second year of teaching, arose and said very clearly 
and distinctly: 

“‘For my part, I do wish the first grade teachers would get 
together and find out how to teach phonics. They ought to 
have a regular set method and a uniform way of training the 
first grade children in this. I have never had a pupil come to 
me yet who was not so weak in this respect that I had to start 
at the beginning and éeach it all over. It really is a very 
important branch of school work, so important in my grade 
that I feel obliged, when the pupils get to me, to take the time 
to teach it as thoroughly as it should be done the first year.” 
This said, she flounced to her seat, while, amid the ranks of 
the first grade teachers there was the silence of consternation. 
Prominent among them was the first grade teacher in her 
own building, an earnest-faced woman whose hair was 
sprinkled with the silvery threads of many years of experience. 
Her face flushed with a sudden, deep mortification, then her 
native common sense coming to her rescue, she leaned over 
and whispered to her companion, ‘‘Thus endeth our first 
lesson.” 

At the close of the meeting, one of the teachers walked up 
to another one and said, ‘‘Well, what have you to say to me 
about the little girl I sent you last month?” The teacher 
smiled appreciatively and said, ‘‘I didn’t Know you sent me 
one. I never look at the card to see where the transfer 
entries hail from. I take the little folks just as they are, begin 
where they need it and do the best Ican. It makes no differ- 
ence who had them before. I give her, whoever it chances 
to be, the benefit of believing that she at least had ordinary 
common sense and a fair degree of conscientiousness. If she 
didn’t know how to do her work and possessed no pedagogical 
skill at all, her School Board would not hire her. See? So, 
don’t distress yourself about what I am imagined to be think- 
ing of your teaching power as demonstrated by one little 
six-year-old child.” 


Things were not going at all well that morning. It was 
a damp, blustering day in February. The gray sky threat- 
ened snow and the supervisor had missed her car, thus 
necessitating a fifteen minute wait on an exposed corner. 
Her hat blew from side to side, carrying the veil with it, in a 
manner little short of exasperating, so that, when she arrived 
at the first building, tired and cold, and a half hour late, she 
was not in a frame of mind, putting it mildly, to see things in 
their most favorable light. 

To tell the truth, conditions were not as satisfying as they 
might have been under better circumstances. The room 
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was overcrowded by sixty children, ill-clad and poorly 
nourished. There had been two weeks of deep snows and 
extreme cold, such cold that only the warmest dressed pupils 
had dared to face it. The teacher herself had been ill and out 
of school for several days, during which the room had been 
under the care of a substitute. The children, who had been 
waiting for a half hour in momentary anticipation of the 
advent of this expected visitor, were now restless and tired. 
Indeed, in the case of the majority of the pupils, the long walk 
against a strong, blustering wind had tired them out by the 
time they reached the building that raw, wintry morning. 
In short, it was a typical “blue Monday.” 

The lesson began under difficulties. The children struggled 
manfully in a losing fight with one of the hardest pages of the 
chart. The supervisor hurried them on, growing momen- 
tarily more and more impatient. Why, only yesterday, the 
first primary room over in the heart of the city, had given her 
pupils of such caliber that they were able to read this very 
page without a mistake! Why should not the same skill be 
found in this room? 

At the close of the music period, a time of uncomfortable 
strain for both teacher and taught, the supervisor expressed her 
state of mind to the teacher, voicing her supreme condemna- 
tion in her concluding statement, ‘‘Why, only yesterday, a 
certain room in the district sang this same page off at sight, 
the very first time that they saw it.” 


What building was it ?”’ asked the teacher quietly and when _ 


her visitor named this so specially favored place, the teacher 
went on quietly, ‘“‘Oh, yes, I visited that room two weeks 
ago. There are twenty-eight pupils enrolled and the teacher 
in charge told me that six blocks was the longest distance that 
any of her children had to come in order to reach school. 
The appearance and behavior of the children led me to the 
conclusion that, almost without exception, the little ones were 
from the fine homes of the city. Well nourished and 
warmly clad as they were, it would not be surprising at 
all if they showed the ability to sing six pages of the chart 
at sight.” 

“My little people,” she went on, “must work under adverse 
conditions and learn with an effort. Many of them live two 
miles from here and are not sufficiently well clothed to brave 
such a long walk in stormy weather, therefore, we, in this 
building, teach one set of pupils to-day and another to-mor- 
row. That certainly is not conducive to perfection of re- 
sults, but what of it? These are the very little lives that most 
need the influence of music and all such uplifting forces of 
education. Under such circumstances, a teacher must work 
with long enduring patience and a large faith in the results 
that she will reap far ahead in the spring. Such a state of 
affairs calls for great skill, frequent repetition and an opti- 
mistic spirit. We do very well to have covered even one-third 
of the chart beside making an advance in all of our other 
branches. ‘Miss Denton,” she concluded, “if the time ever 
comes, when I cannot come here to my work with a hopeful 
heart and much faith in these children, I shall certainly not 
try to continue teaching.” 
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Foreign Children 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me ? 


You have seen the scarlet trees 
And the lions over seas; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs, 

And turned the turtle off their legs. 


Such a life is very fine, 

But it’s not so’nice as mine: 
You must often, as you trod, 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 


“1 Have No——” 


EMMA GERTRUDE WHITE 


HE Lowell school teachers are having a ‘‘Tea-and- 
talk,” as they call their most informal teachers’ 


meetings. Enter Miss Roseborough, with tragic 
mien, and sinks in mock despair into the chair left 
vacant for her. 

“What on earth is the matter ?’’ comes from all sides. 

“*Ain’t got no’ is the matter,’ she replies. ‘“‘I ain’t got 
no patience! I ain’t got no courage! I ain’t even got no 
sense of humor! I hear it from morning till night and I’m 
just worn out. 

My children say they ain’t got no pen, ain’t got no paper, 
ain’t got no ink. O yes! I know what those expressive 
eyebrows mean, New England. You think I ought to make 
sure that they do have all those things. I did provide all 
sorts of material for my children this very day, and it’s mighty 
hard for a girl that was ‘bawn and raised’ south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line to remember all those little things. But I 
ask you in all frankness, am I to blame that Jack Carlton 
was tardy because they ain’t got no clock? Or that Lena 
Heimrod stayed at home because she ain’t got no shoes? 
And how could I help it when George Johnson announced 
(apropos of nothing) that there’s one thing his ma won’t die 
of and that’s appendicitis. She ain’t got no appendicks. 
The doctor took them out at the hospital.” 


You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 
Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 
— From “ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by R. L. Stevenson 


Shouts of laughter greet the manner in which this is re- 
lated and the victim goes on. ‘‘ Yes, Miss Emerson, that’s 
just the way he said it. You thought nobody ever said 
“them” about the appendix except in ‘The Letters of 
Jennie Allen’? Well, they do. Frank Friedmann said his 
ma’s operation took an hour. The doctor said he could 
have took out two or three appendicks while he was working 
on her hand.” 

“Well, Rose Lady, drink your tea and forget your troubles. 
It must be partly my fault, anyhow,” said Miss Browning. 

‘Nothing of the kind,” put in Miss Graham, of the second 
grade. “Don’t bring out that moldy old — No, I wasn’t 
going to say chestnut. I was going to say excuse. But I do 
get sick of hearing everything laid at the door of the primary 
teacher. ‘‘If these children had only been started right”’ 
remember who used always to say that, no matter what her 
children failed in? Poorest teacher we ever had in the 
building, didn’t half work herself, and was always putting 
her faflure on the shoulders of someone else. Just as if first 
grade could do everything! Do you remember what Sadie 
Lee said to her once when she was unusually tiresome — 
‘If I got some children who didn’t know anything, J’d teach 
them something!’ But let’s think what we can do about 
this. I wonder if we couldn’t each get up an extra lesson 
to emphasize ‘I have no.’ I believe that would be better 
than this everlasting correcting which really doesn’t seem to 
accomplish much. My reading lesson Friday introduces / 
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have. That will be a good time to carry out the idea 
further.” 

All the girls agreed to emphasize the correct form in some 
new way and Miss Roseborough went home somewhat cheered 
by the sympathy of her fellow-workers and decidedly more 
hopeful, as we always are when there seems to be some- 
thing we can do to remedy an evil. 

So when the superintendent entered Miss Browning’s 
room on Friday, he saw upon the board the following lesson, 
which had just been read: 
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On the teacher’s desk lay a pile of toys and trinkets from 
which a group of children carried away treasures untold. 
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“Tell me what you have, May.” “I have a flag.” 
“T have a basket.” So it went around the class. 

Next, Miss Browning, choosing the boy upon whom she 
could depend to use the correct form said, “Please give me 
your flag, Karl.” Karl looked in a puzzled manner at the 
rose in his hand. Then guessing from the twinkle in his 
teacher’s eyes that there was a joke somewhere, rose to the 
occasion and ventured, “I have no flag.” Good! The 
Rubicon was crossed. ‘Lena, give me your pencil?” “TI 
have no pencil,” from the little maiden who had taken from 
the desk a doll. So it went around the class without a 
break — more than Miss Browning had even hoped for. 
The mild hilarity of the thing carried George safely through 
the ordeal of announcing “I have no hair ribbon.” Had 
he ever before used the correct form? 

Thus was started a little “‘talking game,” as the children 
called it, which never palled. ‘Herbert, where is your 
parasol?” would bring a smile and a ready response on the 
dullest day. ; 

After a while they made it two sentences, ‘“‘I have no cup. 
I have a leaf,” giving them just so much more practice in 
sentence-making. 

The superintendent went on into Miss Pleasanton’s room 
just as she said, “‘The children in this row may belong to the 
I have family. Thosé in the second row are the I have 
no children.” Here was a game, too. Johnnie Johnson 
announced with pride, “‘I have a toy automobile at home.” 
Hugo, across the aisle, listened attentively and nodded his 
tow head. “I have a baby sister,” from Marie. “I have a 
kitten,” followed Edith. 

When everyone in that row had recited, the IJ have no 
family took a hand most cheerfully. ‘I have no automobile 
at home,” “I have no baby sister,” “I have no kitten,” came 
in rapid succession. This is a good memory-test as well as 
practice in the correct form. The rapidity with which an 
entire roomful of children can recite is another good quality. 

It was a spelling lesson in Miss Gordon’s room. The 
words were all nouns, names of objects which the children 
might possess. Fred standing before the class announced, 
“T am thinking of something which I have at home.” Her- 
man, rising in his place asked, ‘‘ Have you a v-a-s-e at home ?”’ 
No, I have no v-a-s-e, vase, at home.” “‘Have you a p-o-n-y 
at home?” from another little classmate. ‘‘No, I have no 
p-o-n-y, pony, at home.” Thus proceeded the catechism 
until Fred could say, “‘ Yes, I have a b-a-l-l, ball, at home.” 

Miss Roseborough had evidently wooed the muse with 
success. On her blackboard was written: 


“cc Otto ?” 








I can not see. 








Where can’ it be? 


I can not write. 


To light to-night. 


I can not eat. 




















I can not sleep. 





To drive to town. 





Colored brown. 


Where can I find them? 
Let me think. 


This had been used for a written lesson and the correct 
results lay upon the word-table. “I have no eyes, knife, 
paper, lamp, fork, pillow, horse, ribbons, pen, ink,” had all 
been inserted in their proper places, with fine effect. 

Domestic science day called for a domestic science game 
in Miss Fitzgerald’s room. ‘Tell me what kinds of house- 
work are done on Friday.” After William had guessed 
“Washing” and had been crushingly informed by Leona that 
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“Friday was a queer day to wash,” they settled upon sweeping, 
dusting, cleaning windows. “‘Then, Kate, why are you not 
sweeping?”’ “I have no broom.” “Grace, why don’t 
you hold the dust-pan for Ruth?” “I have no dust- 
pan.” 

Just a plain written lesson came next in Miss Emerson’s 
room, although it also dealt with home work. “I have not 
darned my stockings because I have no thimble.” “I have 
not made a cake to-day because I have no eggs.” 

Finally in Miss Snow’s domain the whole class had “dropped 
into poetry of an original kind. Hildur’s paper at the 
bottom of the pile was the most complete, though surely its 
statement, would not all pass the usual Lowell School test 
that even sentences given as examples must be é/rue sentences. 
One could hardly accept the writer’s assertion, “‘I have no 
mind!” Here are a few of them: 


I have no hands, I cannot feel. 
I have no mouth, I cannot eat my meal. 
. I have no nose, I cannot breathe. 
I have no clothes, I am in need. 
I have no mind, I cannot think. 
I have no eyes, I cannot wink. 
I have no arms, but I can walk fast. 
I do not know why, but I always am last. 
I have no bed, I cannot sleep. 
I have no broom, I cannot sweep. 


Nonsense verses, indeed! But perhaps none the less 
good practice for all that. 

The superintendent smiled as he read them, slipped into 
a chair at Miss Snow’s desk, abstracted from the second 
left-hand drawer a sheet of paper and wrote three lines upon 
it. Then he beckoned to Hildur, said softly, “Take it to 
each of the teachers — Miss Snow first,” and vanished. 

This is what it said: “Success to the [-heve-no campaign 
and my hearty approval of all original and ‘vital teaching.” 


Method in Number Work. 


EvuGentA HoLtcomB 


UCH time is wasted in haphazard and aimless drill, 
in the study of number in the Primary grades. 
None of us enjoy doing anything blindly, or with 
no apparent purpose in view. 

Children are only grown-ups in the making, and work with 
much the same impulse. They like to see the outcome of 
their efforts. There is harmony and rhythm in all work, if 
only the proper adjustments are made, and in number, no 
less than other work, does this truth hold good. 

Another point, of equal importance, is the fact that there is 
no joy equal to the joy of making a discovery. That tend- 
ency is innate in the human soul. Some one has tritely put 
it, “There is no joy like putting salt on the tail of an idea.”’ 
Children Jove to find out things for themselves. 

Now, with these two self evident facts as a basis, we are 
ready to apply them in a practical way. First, there is har- 
mony and. rhythm in number, if only children can catch it. 
Second, allow the child to discover facts for himself. 

We will assume that the child has had the training that the 
first year in school ought to give him. He has been led, by 
use of objects to know in a general way, numbers and figures 
from one to ten, in all their combinations. 

He is now ready to begin a drill, systematic, simple and 
progressive, to help him to catch the harmony of numbers, 
to train him to accuracy and rapidity, and as he progresses 
to make new discoveries in the ‘number world” for himself. 

How shall we begin? 

In my teaching, I have considered this question somewhat 
thoughtfully and experimentally. During the past three years 
I have had the pleasure of seeing my efforts fruitful, to an 
extent that has been gratifying to me. 

If my experience would be helpful to any one who is less 
experienced, I am very glad indeed to be helpful 
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By the use of objects, the first weeks of the second year, 
lead the child to see each new step, as he advances, if he needs 
them. But a grave mistake is made, and an error hard to 
correct, if he is allowed to make the objects do what his own 
brain should do. 

No mental growth or strength comes of allowing a child to 
walk lazily to the number table and count out his answers, 
day after day, in an automatic way. The quicker he gets 
away from objects and thinks for himself, the better. 

Of course this all depends on the child. 

Beginning with the number six, we make what we call the 
add and less tables of 6. 

A few fundamental rules are learned about the making of 
these tables, as they go along, which are observed throughout 
the development of the tables. For instance all adding 
tables begin with maught. Example: o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
All less tables begin with the number being studied. 

The first tables are developed with class, on blackboard 
as follows: 


o + 6 6—o = 
1+5 = 6—1= 
2+4= 6—2= 
7 3™= 3 = 
ie A ie oa a 
Ae a omg = 
6+0= 6—6= 


They soon see the rhythm of these tables, and make them 
for themselves. From this first step, they stand and recite the 
tables, individually, without copy. There is a certain pleasure 
and satisfaction in being able to do this. You will see at a 
glance, that such a drill requires concentration, and only those 
pupils who can concentrate, are able to do it. You will very 
soon be able to tell who in the class can think, and who cannot. 
This mode of development becomes a mental process con- 
stantly, and therefore of value. 

The next table is what we call the ‘dividing table” and 
begins in this fashion. ; 

6 + 


tou i i 


ANAAAN 
I 
Aun wd 


The children show clearly each step, with blocks or objects 
of some kind. The answers as they get them are written thus: 


6+1=6 
6+ 2=3 
6+3=2 
6+4=1? 
6+5 =1! 
6+6=1 


For the next day’s lesson each child is given paper and 
makes this table, for himself, without a copy. 

When this is done, he stands and recites it, as in the drill of 
add and less tables. 

You will readily see that they now have all the possible 
combinations, except the fractional parts, and the four pro- 
cesses, except the multiplication. 

After sufficient drill on the tables just mentioned, including 
rapid drills daily, we take up the X sign and simply teach the 
2’s. They work out with blocks first. 


xo 
xa 
xs 
X 3 


Nu NN N 
tot ti 


etc., as I explain carefully the meaning. 

The next day they recite, each one, without copy, the “times 
table” as they call it, and each day, in some way review the 
former lessons. They make the tables on the blackboard 
or on paper nearly every day for busy work, until they know 
them thoroughtly and a premium is put upon the ability of 
the child who can think and speak quickest. All number 
drills should be spirited and quick. 
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We are now ready for the study of the number seven. 

In exactly the same manner as we began the tables of six, 
we begin the tables of seven, excepting that the children are 
now able to work out the tables on paper, for themselves, with- 
out copy or assistance. Give them their cue, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, and let them find for themselves the combinations which 
go to make the number seven. 

This is when they begin to realize their independence in the 
work, and take pleasure in finding themselves master of the 
situation. The next day they each recite the add and less 
tables, the work being entirely a mental process and an ex- 
cellent drill in concentration. Rapid drills in concert for 
five minutes each day, using the combinations promiscuously, 
will do much to make the pupil quick in thought and alert. 

We follow up the work of the tables the next day, or as soon 
as advisable, with the “dividing” table of 7. The children 
working them out, each one for himself, from his own head, 
as follows. 


TH#13+7 
et Ys 
7 +3 = 2" 
7*+4=13 
. * 6. 3° 
7+6=1! 
7 2-2 mg 


In a day or so they will be able to recite the table in order, 
and tell results rapidly. 

There is a certain enjovment and satisfaction to these little 
people, in finding themselves master of it. They really take 
pleasure in working out these tables and are always glad te 
put them on blackboard or paper. 

We keep in constant review of all that has been gained, and 
still take a little in advance each day. When each number 
has been developed, we take the book for a test, and as the 
children recite they give only the results, reading as rapidly 
as possible. 

For example, a row of numbers like the following: — 


5 +8 
12-—-7 
4+ 6 
o=3 
I12+4 


would be read — 13, 5, 10, 6, 3, etc. ‘Thus making the mental 
drill and concentraticn more intense, as well as saving a great 
deal of time. The next step is the study of the number eight. 

With this number begin teaching the fractional parts, 4, 
4, 4, of all the even numbers to nine. These fractional parts, 
too, can be developed in such a way as to make the children 
independent, if they are taught the single little rule that holds 
good throughout all. 

Suppose you wish to teach, 4 of 4, 6, 8, or 10. Take the 
number of blocks or counters required, four for 4 of 4, etc. 
Explain to them that in getting the half of any number, there 
must always be two parts (or piles, I call them), and they 
equal. 

The first step always then (no matter what number they are 
getting the half of) must be, “‘lay out-two blocks to build on.” 
This is the foundation of the two halves. Then build the 
rest on, dividing up equally. 

This simple little rule if once grasped and made practical 
use of by the children, will do away with the difficulties, ex- 
perienced by many who find this part of the Number work 
hard. 

The process is their own and therefore, because they do it 
themselves, they understand it. 

After some little drill in getting the half of many numbers 
(even numbers of course at first) it becomes simple and they 
do it with ease. Not only do it, but will soon be able to make 
the process a mental one and do away with the objects. 

In developing the 4 (which I usually do with the number 
nine) show them how the very same rule applies, only use 
“three” to ‘build on” instead of two. 

The fourth in the same way, using “four to build on” and 
so forth. . After they have developed and mastered the tables 

(Continued n page 16) 
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Building the Snow Torta 


A Progressive Picture — January 


Olive |: Long. 
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(Continued from page 14) 

up to the number 17, it is a good plan to review them, 
by having each child make a book for himself, entirely by 
himself, with only the direction of the teacher, of all the tables 
he has had during the year, including the 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s. 
They work with great interest at this little book, all their own, 
and with an attractive cover, it makes a very nice piece of 
work to take home as their own. 

I have confined myself in this paper mostly to the drill work 
of numbers, because that is the particular phase I wish to 
emphasize. I do not lose sight-of the fact, that some illus- 
trative work is valuable and perhaps necessary, also some 
little problems made use of, that will require the child’s reason- 
ing power, from time to time. 

But we know that it is scarcely wise to expect too much, 
along these lines, until a year or so later. 

It seems to me that during the Second Year of a child’s 
life, we can not do better for him, than to have him grasp, 
surely and comprehensively, all those combinations which 
must be learned before he can become at all proficient, in 
the later work of numbers, as he progresses in school life. 
And that more than all he shall have acquired power and 
ability to see and do for himself. 
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Literature for January 
GERTRUDE TOWNE 
LOSELY correlated with first grade literature are the 
C lessons in history and geography. Our program 
does not admit of separate pericds for these sub- 
jects, but they may very properly occupy part of the 
story hour, 

January is an excellent month in whch to intreduce to the 
children that fascinating, far-away northland where dwell the 
little people of the snow. 

In the Christmas legends of Santa Claus they have gathered 
a hazy notion of a country far to the northwaid where the 
swift reindeer live and they will be eager to know of the real 
people who dwell there and whom they have seen only in 
pictures. 
= z 

Esxkmo LAND 
Dear Children: 

I am a little Eskimo boy. My name is Koonah. I have heard f 

your school. I should like to visit it. May 1? 
Your friend, 
KoonaH 
2 
Dear Koonah: 

Yes, indeed, you may visit our school. We shall be glad to see you. 
Do come soon. 

Your friends, 
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As an introduction to the lessons have written on the 
board, ready to uncover at the story hour, a letter, similar 
to No. 1. Assist the pupils to read it, explain that the 
Eskimo people have a different language from ours and that 
in order to understand them we must have an interpreter 
and that you have interpreted this letter and written it for 
them. They will enter heartily into the make-believe and 
will quickly respond to your suggestion that they answer 
Koonah’s letter. In No. 2 is a type reply, composed by 
the class and teacher together. It may be signed First Grade 
of —— School, or at the writing pericd each pupil may write 
his name on the board beneath the letter. 

Following this intrcductory the children may be led to 
talk about the visitor who is coming. What will Koonah 
look like? Hcw will he be dresxd? How will he travel 
from Eskimo Land, etc.? This will arouse interest in the 
expected visitor. 

An Eskimo doll dressed in suit and cap of white fur may be 
obtained from any toy shop. The children will enter heartily 
into the spirit of make-believe and enjoy the introduction. 
Koonah may arrive in state, seated in a toy sleigh or wagon, 
or he may appear from behind the teacher’s desk or a cur- 
tain. 

After he has been introduced explain that he wishes to tell 
the chidren about the strange country where he has always 
lived and ask them to listen closely so that they may play in- 
terpreter another day. 

Then describe very simply, but vividly, the land of ice and 
snow. When you have finished ask them to shut their eyes 
and see if they can see it all. The vast frozen sea with huge 
icebergs glistening like diamonds, the great stretches of 
drifted snow, covering every bit of land — the little groups 
of snow huts called igloos, the strange animals, very hard 
to see becav se they are so like the white snow. How differ- 
ent from our country! No trees, no grass, nor flowers, no 
towns nor roads, no ships at sea, and then the long, long 
night, when they never see the sun, and after that the long 
day when the sun never sets. By using a globe and a lighted 
candle for the sun, the pupils can understand somewhat 
of the mystery which is far more wonderful to them than 
tales of fairies and goblins. 

After the lesson, ask them to make you a picture of this 
strange land. Allow as many as possible to work out their 
ideas at the board, others may use chalk and crayon on gray 
cr black paper. 

At the next lesson ask who would like to play interpreter 
to-day and choose one or more of the volunteers to describe 
the Northland as you did yesterday. Then tell them that 
you will interpret Koonah’s story of his home, and describe 
how the house or igloo is made from blocks of ice, illustrating 
on the board how these blocks are piled up and then the 
whole house covered with snow. Describe the furniture, 
the lamps or stove and the fuel used, etc. 

Each day take a new topic, making each one a complete 
story and choose different children each day to interpret, 
always by topics. 

The following topics are suggestive: 


The land of the Eskimo. 

Their homes. 

Their clothes. 

Their focd. 

Hunting the walrus. 

The home of the seal. 

The whale and how they use them. 
The polar bear. 

Their great enemy, the northern wolf. 
The Eskimo dogs. 

Making a sled 

The children’s games. 

The baby Eskimo. 

Koonah’s work. 

Eskimo tools. 


Get as many pictures as possible illustrating Eskimo 
life and make board drawings. 

Try to have every child act as interpreter even if some 
special coaching is necessary for the more timid. More 
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interest will be attached to this phase of the work if the in- 
terpreter is allowed to dress up, the costume being as realis- 
tic as your resources permit. An old fur coat and cap or 
even skins or fur rugs can be fashioned into a passable suit, 
or barring these, white cotton batting sewed over a long coat 
and on a cap. 

Make a note of the topic that each child tells best and on 
Parents’ Day have the whole story repeated, selecting the 
best interpreters. ‘ 

The knowledge of Eskimo life thus gained may be ex- 
pressed by the children through various mediums. First 
and always the blackboard, which; by the way, is the simplest 
solution of the busy work problem. Next in point of sim- 
plicity is the sand table if you happen to have enough space. 
Clay, also, is excellent, each child can mould his own igloo, 
sled, and even the people and animals. Then all may join 
in making a large igloo to accommodate Koonah. 

Have each pupil mould an oblong block as near the size 
and shape of the teacher’s model as possible. Place a table 
at the front of the room, building the house in the center, 
each child placing his own block, under the teacher’s direc- 
tion.- Leave an opening and make a passage way in front. 
Then cover table and igloo with cotton batting and over this 
put a layer of salt. Diamond dust sprinkled on the salt 
adds to the charm. A piece of glass over dark blue paper 
makes the sea. Add sleds and canoes, either toy ones or 
made from paper, and the northern animals borrowed from 
some Noah’s ark. 

On the board back of the table draw a background of ice- 
hergs against a very dark blue sky and your Northland is 
ready for exhibition. 

Invite the parents on a certain day to meet Koonah and 
hear her story. Have the drawings, paper cutting and clay 
models about the room and the stories given as s“ggested 
above. 

Books that are helpful in preparing the lessons are: 


“Little Folks of Far-away Lands” — Lizzie S Whittum 
“Little People of the Snow” — Mary Muller. 
“Eskimo Stories” — Mary E. Smith. 

“Little Folks of Many Lands” — L. M. Chance. 
“The Children of the Cold” — Frederick Schwatka. 
“Seven Little Sisters” — Jane Andrews. 

“Each and All” — Jane Andrews. 

“Our Little Alaskan Cousin” — Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 
“The Snow Baby” — Mrs. Josephine Peary. 

“In Eskimo Land with Hans” — S. M. Mott. 

“Big and Little People of Other Lands” — E. R. Shaw. 





Picture Lessons 
A Lesson in Boat-Building 


LypIA MARGARET WILBUR 
(Painting by Bacon) 
Lesson I 
Oral 


Class conversation about the picture. Teach the name of 
the picture and that of the arist. Suggest the time of the year, 
the location, the relation of the boy and man, the occupation 
of the place, the low tide. Accept only complete statements. 
Place this list of words on the blackboard: near the ocean; 
an old boat; a ship-builder; in the ship-yards; on the shore; 
grandfather; carefully; in the sand; at low tide; sailing his 
boats. Usetheseinsentences. Call for several short descrip- 
tions of the picture. 


Written 


Ask each member of the class to write a story about the 
picture, arranging it as he likes. The word list may be used 
by those who wish. Insist upon the correct use of capital 
letters and punctuation marks. Correct and have the best 
ones read aloud, and copied _in the note-books. 
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Lesson IT 


Oral — co-operative story 


Use the words from the list in sentences. Write the best 
ones given on the blackboard. Ask questions to obtain others. 
Select the topics for two paragraphs. Arrange the sentences, 
orally, to complete these two paragraphs. Choose the name 
of the story. . 

Written 


Copy the sentences from the blackboard, arranging them 
in paragraphs. Correct, have them read, and re-written in 
the note-books. 


A Lesson 1N Boat-BuILDING 


Jack is a little boy whose home is near the sea. 
father is a ship-builder. Jack often comes to visit his grand- 
father. He likes to watch the men at work in the ship-yards. 
He plays in the sand too, when the tide is low, and sails his 
boats in the water near the shore. 

One day, Jack tried to make a little boat for himself. He 
could not do it very well, so he went to the ship-yards for help. 
He found his grandfather sitting in an old boat that was high 
on the shore. 

“Will you show me how to fix this, Grandfather?” he 
asked. 


His grand- 


The old man took the boat and looked at it. “See, Jack,’’ 
he said, “‘you did not cut it straight. Boats have to be 
made very carefully or they will not sail well. I will finish 


this one, and then you can try again.” 

Jack soon learned to make good boats. Then he and the 
other boys had great fun, working in a little ship-yard of their 
own. 





Little White Feathers 


Little white feathers are filling the air; 

Little white feathers, how came you there? 

We came from the cloud birds sailing on high; 

They are shaking their white wings, up in the sky. 
—Sel. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT. WORK 





An Eskimo Calendar 


GRACE M. PoorBAUGH 


“Show Mrs. Thomas the calendar you made at school, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“The children in Miss Smith’s room have been studying 
about the Eskimos. Mary has had something interesting to 
tell me about them every evening. It seems wonderful how 
much little children learn in school nowadays. Mary knows 
as much about history and geography as I did when I was 
in the grammar school.” 

Meanwhile Mary had gone to the library and returned with 
the calendar. It was an Eskimo scene. 

‘‘What a splendid snow-house that is,” said Mrs, Thomas, 
‘“‘and what a cunning little Eskimo!” 

“We tried to make the snow-house a great many times 
before we made our picture,” said Mary. 

‘Miss Smith gave us patterns at first and after we had used 
them for a while, we could make good ones without the 
patterns. Then she gave us a 
piece of white drawing paper and 
we drew a snow-house on it 
with our black crayograph. We 
painted the sky and ice light 
blue with our water colors, 

“Miss Smith gave us a pattern 

for the little Eskimo, too. We 
pinned the pattern on a piece of 
sheet-wadding and cut around it. 
Then we cut a little circle out of 
drawing paper and colored it with 
crayograph for the face. After 
this was done, we pasted our 
Eskimo by the snow-house. 

“Then Miss Smith gave us a 
piece of black cardboard on 
which to mount the picture. We 
had to be very careful to get it 
on straight. 

“The last thing we did was to 
paste the little calendar down in 
the corner and put this hanger 
on the back.” 

“Well, I had no idea the chil- 
dren made such pretty things in 








school,” said Mrs. Thomas. “It really makes one feel as if she 
would like to be young again and live over her school days.” 





Seat Work and Sense Training 
January 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 
Seat Work 

Copy the days of the week. 

Write — “Seven days one week.” 

Write or copy a sentence, telling what is done on each 
day; as, ‘Monday is wash day.” 

Copy and learn the rhyme beginning, ‘‘Monday’s child is 
fair of face.” 

Divide a paper into columns. Write a phonogram or a 
sound combination at the top of each column. From a list 
or from the reading lesson, select words containing the sound 
combinations and write each word in its proper column. 


AAAAAA AAAA 


Arithmetic 


5 triangles and 4 triangles are . 
5 kites and 4 kites are : 
5 and 4 are 


O00 - OOOO 


triangles. 
kites. 


3 circles and 4 circles are circles. 
3 Oranges and 4 oranges are oranges. 
3 and 4 are 
Whole Halves 
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A whole is two halves. 
Two halves = 1 whole 


A circle has 2 halves. 


sot Fenn = Fah 


One half of ASS ASS ABS : 
Ass asa ds 


DRAWING, MODELING, SENSE TRAINING AND LANGUAGE 





Faces by touch and sight 


Recall the word surjace and give exercises in finding the 
different parts of the surfaces of the cube and cylinder. Re- 
quire complete statements for every answer. 

Pupils give the number of parts each model has, as: 

’ The sphere has one part. 

The cube has six parts. 

The cylinder has three parts. 

Recall the terms round, plane, curved. 
] Pupils roll the cylinder, find the face upon which it rolled 
the rz. What kind of a face it is. 

Slide the cube, find its faces and tell what kind of faces 
they are. Find the plane face on the cylinder. 

Model one of the figures. 

Bring out that when one of the faces of the cube is directly 
facing the pupil it resembles a square. 

Draw the square. Cut the square. 





Theme for the month. Perseverance. 

When you’ve work to do, 
Do it with a will, 

They who reach the top, 
First must climb the hill. 





“T’ll Try,” is a soldier, 

“T will” is a king, 

Be sure they are near 
When the school bells ring. 


Many strokes, though with a little ax, fell the largest trees, 
Game ‘The Mulberry Bush.” 
Program for January 


Low First Grade — Miss Dixon Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 





8:30 Morning Exercises. 

8:40 Card Drill. 

8:45 Number Work. 

9:00 Reading —First Group — Preparation. 
9:15 Reading—Second Group. 
9:45 Sense Training. 

10:00 Recess. 

10:10 Writing Lesson. 

10:25 Reading — First Group. 
10:49 Language. 
11:00 Dismiss. i 
12:45 Songs. 

12:50 Drawing. 





Reading — First Group. 
Reading —Second Group. 
:45 Written Spelling 

:00 6Recess. 

Music. 

:20 Any extra work — dramatizing. 


NNW He 
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Rainy Day Work 


Maup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


HEN a rainy day keeps a large percentage of the 
W small children at home, and the skies are so dark 

it is not easy to continue the usual work, I often 

“take a day off,” and rearrange my program to 
try to “make our own sunshine,”’ as it were, and give a bit 
of amusement to the brave ones who did not mind the rain; 
very much as my father used to amuse me on a rainy day 
when I was a little girl. I well remember how wonderful I 
thought the things he made out of paper, and I am really 
surprised to see how few people know how to make those 
*‘Jacob’s Ladders” which he learned how to make when he 
was a little boy in a country school. Ordinary newspapers 
will do, although they look prettier made of white paper. 


NN BS 
aS 


To make the “Jacob’s Ladder,” cut a long strip about 
five inches wide, as long as your paper will allow. Fold 
one end over and over several times in a narrow fold to make 
a secure “handle” to use in opening the ladder, then roll it 
on a pencil very securely and smoothly but not too tightly, 
or it will be hard to pull out. When it is all rolled on the pen- 
cil, then pull the pencil out and look into one end and see 
where the little “handle” is. It will show up plainly. ,; » 


putts & ) 
GQ cc} yor) 
Z 4 


Now take large, strong scissors (they will need to be pretty 
sharp) and cut on the opposite side to the handle. It may 
be hard to cut, but you can press it together and that will help; 
cut it about half way through the roll in both places. Then 
slit it in the center like this, and turn them back until you 
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come to the handle, and as a little boy said, it looks “like a 
busted firecracker.”” Then bend it over your finger and 
pull gently by the handle and your “Jacob’s Ladder” will 





handle 





rise in all its glory, and your children’s eyes and mouths will 
open with amazement as it grows, and every child, if they are 
anything like my children, will say ‘‘ Please make one.” 
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January: Border 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


The month of snows is fitly illustrated by snowflake cuttings, 
althought we can use the Eskimo and Arctic animals suc- 
cessfully also. The unit for cutting is given in the accom- 
panying diagrams. Fold a circle of tracing paper on one 
diameter, divide this into thirds 
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The Snowflakes’ Party 
Grace M. PoorBAauGH 


S there anything which children enjoy seeing more than 

| they do snow? It is not the beauty of it that appeals to 

them, but the fact that they can make a snow-man or 

use that sled which has been stored away until the 
first snowfall. 

Miss Smith had been waiting for the first snow, too, but 
with an entirely different motive. It would be an oppor- 
tunity for another one of those parties which the children 
enjoyed so much. She would call it “The Snowflakes’ 
Party.” At last the long-looked-for snow came. It snowed 
during the night and continued to snow the next day. This 
was Miss Smith’s opportunity. The entire day’s work was 
to be about snow. 

“Miss Snowflake had a party last night,”’ said Miss Smith. 
““How many would like to hear about it?” 

Of course every hand was raised. 

Then she sang for them the song, “Miss Snowflake’s 
Party,” from the “‘Primer of the Model Music Course.” 

The song says that they all came dressed in white,” said 
Miss Smith, ‘but I’m going to tell you about some other 
dresses snowflakes have, for snowflakes, like children, have 
many dresses and change them very often, too.” 

Then she told them this story: 

Once we lived in a pretty pond. There were trees and 
ferns growing on its banks. We saw the little fish as they 
swam along. Sometimes we saw people who came to see 
the pretty ferns and lilies. 

When we lived in this pond, we wore thick dresses. 
were our waterdrop dresses. 

We did not want to stay in the pond always; we wanted 


They 





and fold this segment into halves. 
From this cut from the folded 
edges as indicated in the diagram. 
Chalk in the blackboard space with 
light blue and lightly paste the 
snowflakes on it, adding white and 
dark blue border lines above and 
below. 
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to go away. We hadjto change our waterdrop dresses first, 
for they were‘jtoo heavy. We put on very thin dresses — 
thinner than any you have. These were our vapor dresses. 
A Sunbeam came and carried us up, up, up into a lovely 
blue cloud. We rode in this a long time. Oh — it was 
splendid! 

We looked down, down, down. We could see cities and 
hills and rivers. One day we met Jack Frost. His car was 
not as pretty as ours. It was a gray cloud. His engine was 
the cold North Wind. Of course Jack wanted to talk to us. 
He told us about the things he had seen. 





“*T have been to the North Pole,” he said. 
whales, seals, polar bears, and snow, snow everywhere.” 
We began getting cold when he said so much about these 


“*T saw icebergs, 


things. We shivered and shivered 

After he had gone, we hurried and changed our dresses. 
We put on the thickest ones we had. They were pretty 
white ones. They are called snow. The first thing we 
knew our car was breaking and we were tumbling to the 
ground. 


Sometimes we wear dresses thinner than our vapor dresses. 
These dresses are called steam. 

When we wear these, we can do very hard work.3/We pull 
big cars in which you ride. We make steamboats go. 

We have two other dresses. One is called sleet; the 
other, hailstone. We put these on when we feel chilly. 

After finishing the story, she gave to each child a 4” square 
of white tissue paper, a circle of black cardboard having a 
diameter of 34”, another circle of white cardboard having a 
diameter of 44”, and a pair of scissors. 

Then she gave them these directions: Fold the lower edge 
of the tissue paper square to meet the upper edge. Divide 
this into three equal parts. Fold. Fold this again into two 
equal parts. On the blackboard she had drawn ten different 
snowflake designs. Each child was allowed to choose the 
one he liked best and after drawing this on the folded piece 
of tissue paper, proceed to cut it out. Imagine their delight 
on opening these to find that they were snowflakes. This 
was then pasted on the black cardboard circle and the black 
cardboard circle then mounted on the white one. These 
Miss Smith used in making an attractive border above the 
blackboard. The story of Little Snowflake’s dresses fur- 
nished material for the reading lesson. On the blackboard 
Miss Smith wrote these sentences: 

Little Snowflake has many dresses. 

Some are thin; some are thick. 

One is called water-drop. 

Her thinnest dress is called steam. 

When she wears this, she can do many things. 

She can pull cars. 

She can make big boats go. 

She has another thin dress. 

It is called vapor. 

When she gets cold, she puts un a thick dress. 

It is a pretty white dress. 

It is called snow. 

One of her dresses is called sleet; another is called hail- 
stones. 

Boys and girls like her hailstone dress. 

Flowers and plants do not. 

Do you know why? 

For a word drill, a number of devices suggested them- 
selves. 

They played the words were sncwflakes and some child 
was the sun and melted the snowflakes. (Named the words 
and teacher erased them.) In the same way, they played 

*» the words were snowflakes and 





a 


Fold 


they caught them, or they were the 

wind and blew them away. 
Another device was this: A 

snow-man was drawn on the 








blackboard. The words were 
written on him and the children 
played that they made him by 





Sold 


naming the words. 

For a phonetic drill, this game 
was used. Miss Smith called it a 
“snow-storm.” 





Hoe Se ~~ oa ——~— 














All the sounds the children 
knew were written on slips of 
paper. 

Miss Smith took some in each 
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hand, gathered the children around her in the middle of the 
floor, held the snowflakes (slips) up over their heads and 
said, “See these clouds. I think it is going to snow soon. 
See how many snowflakes you can catch!” Then she let 
them fall, scattering all over the floor, and the little heads, 
hands, and eager upturned faces. Such a scrambling time 
as they had! Then they “lined up” and counted their snow- 
flakes, after which Miss Smith held a box and in turn, they 
dropped them in and told their sounds. 

For a number lesson, a number of devices were used. 
Upon the blackboard, Miss Smith drew a snow-fort and on 
it she wrote number combinations. The children played 
that they were throwing snowballs at the fort. 

They hit it as many times as they were able to give a com- 
bination correctly. She also drew a large snowflake placing 
in each point some number and a number in the center at 
the intersection. Then the children told as many combina- 
tions as they could from the figures given, as 3 and 4 are 7. 
In their tablets afterward, they wrote out all the combina- 
tions possible. 

During the music period, she taught the song, “‘ Little White 
Feathers,” from ‘‘Songs in Season.’’ 

For the scale song, she used words which could be sung 
to the scale ascending and descending. 

These were some of them: 


‘‘When the snow is gently falling, 
We go out and romp and play.” 


‘Whene’er a snowflake leaves the sky 
It turns and turns to say good-bye.” 


During the language lesson, they talked about the uses of 
snow. 

These sentences were given by the children as the result 
of the conversational lesson. 

Snow makes the earth look pretty. 

It covers up dirty places. 

It makes a blanket over the seeds. 

It keeps the seeds warm. 

It keeps the roots warm. 

It makes good roads. 

It fills the cisterns. 

Miss Smith asked them to write in their tablet the things 
they could do when it snows. Fred’s sentences were best: 

We can make snow-balls. 

We can make a snow-man. 

We can play with our sleds. 

We can slide down hill. 
For the drawing lesson, they were given a sheet of gray 
paper, a piece of chalk and one of charcoal. 
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With the chalk they drew a snow-man, using the charcoal 
for his hat, eyes, nose, and mouth. 

During the busy work period, the children laid a snow- 
flake border with colored pegs. For a rest exercise, Miss 


Smith gave them this: 


* This is the way the raindrops rise, 
Up, up, to the skies. 


2 This is the way they ride about, 
As the clouds move in and out. 


3 This is the way they shiver and shake, 
When Jack Frost tells of the icy lake. 


4 This is the way they come tumbling down, 
Falling, falling, to the ground. 


5 This is the way they whirl in the street 
6 Kissing the faces of the children they meet. 


7 This is the way they powder the trees, 
As they flutter in the breeze. 


8 This is the way they blow in a heap, 
Over which you can scarcely leap. 


9 This is the way they cover the roofs 
So you cannot hear Santa’s reindeers’ hoofs. 


10 This is the way they run away, 
When the sun comes out to play. 


Motions 
(Children sit erect in seats.) 


Fingers dance upward. 

Wave hands back and forth. 

Fold arms and pretend to shiver. 

Fingers dance slowly down. 

Whirling motion with both hands. 

Put hands on cheeks. 

Same as (4). 

Raise both arms and pretend making a heap of snow. 
Hand back of ear as if listening. 

Finger tips on desks, pretend running away. 


oo on bu pw we 
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Miss Smith let them make a pretty snowflake booklet to 
use for the writing lesson. She gave each child a sheet of 
gray paper 6” by 8”. 

Then she told them to place it in a vertical position, fold 
the lower edge to meet the upper edge and crease. After 
doing this they folded three tiny white squares like the tissue 
paper squares and cut out three tiny snowflakes. Then they 
pasted these as shown in the illustration. Next they were 
given a sheet of writing paper the same size as the cover. 
On this they wrote the best they could this verse: 


Here is a snowflake, dainty and white, 
Wandering from the sky; 

It floats like a feather, airy and light, 
Down from the clouds on high. 


This they placed inside the cover and tied the two together 
with a piece of black raffia. 

Miss Smith left the folding lesson until last, for she knew 
that what they were going to fold would perhaps please the 
children more than anything they had made that day. She 
gave them each a piece of red paper 6” by 9”. 

This they folded into sixteen oblongs with one additional 
fold on the left end. 

Then they marked it as Miss Smith indicated by her dia- 
gram on the blackboard, cut it out and folded as shown by 
the dotted lines. 

A piece of string served the purpose of a rope and the sleds 
were ready for use. This finished the day’s work, which 
Miss Smith felt sure had been pleasant and profitable. 

As each child went his way that night through the snow, 
do you not think it meant more to him than snow-forts or 
snow-men ? 

Did he not appreciate something of the beauty of these 
tiny stars as they lighted on his coat, and did he not realize 
that even they have many uses? 
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Alphabet for the Year 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


is the Lesson that Anabel learns; 











M is Mid-winter, when bright the fire burns. 


is the Night—oh, so dark after seven! 
‘ Also the New Year—Nineteen and Eleven! 














Oi, oy, igh, v, ss, Z, q. 


- : oil soil boy noise join 
Sound Work as an Aid in 1 @ i ne ie «A 
Learning to Read coll fol joy moist point 
ANNIE KLINGENSMITH high might bright thought 
N the first grade, December with its visions and realities sigh night right bought 
I had come, as good things sometimes do, and gone, sight fight fright caught 
as good things, sad to say, not infrequently do also. light tight straight naught 
Enthusiasm for sound work had waned a little as the 
wondrous Christmas time drew on; but, when school as- OX ax fix b&x es mix es 
sembled again in January, common things once more as- bdx wax mix f5x es fix es 
serted their sway, and a new group of sounds met a joyous fox tax six Sx en tax es 
welcome. These were the sounds: in 
vest live vain liv er vésts 
j, ng, wh, nk vine give vis it giv er vines 
I as vane have vex giv en vanes 
fly by spy bang sting 
cry my spry rang stung fiiss dréss less miss size 
dry sly try sang hung fuss y cress bless mass buzz 
fry pry sky sprang strung puss press pass muss fuzz 
puss y mess bass muss y prize 
ling string stréngth gang 
— — length hang quéen quéer quit quénch quart er 
gong ae swiing slang quick quilt quiet quart quart ers 
strin clin 
ms rod vad porn sling From day to day words were repeated until the children 
sting ring sing er string cling ing aa to recognize them by = a ~~ they — 
; ‘ j string in sling ing used in some new connection only where the known worc 
sing | & ring ing sing ing ons 7 would help in the pronunciation of a new word, where con- 
spring drink sink ding trast might accentuate the separate sounds, or where some 
spring drank stink ding new element was added. 
spring drink sank sing 4 
spring ing drink ing sink ing song 
why wheel sing sting ring ing Playing Cards at School 
whén whéat rin win bring ing tar hee sle 
whére while cae wir I fling ing EDNA SUTHERLAND 
what white fling sing ing sting ing ID you ever play cards with the children? There is 
whip which bring spring ing wring ing D nothing they love better or that you will enjoy more. 
The cards used may be many and varied, domino 
thank tank Ynk rink piink cards, the regular euchre deck, postal cards, letter 
drank rank pink wink sunk cards, word cards or picture cards. 
spank plank link think bunk Picture cards always amuse children; in fact one of the 
bank lank mink sink junk child’s favorite pastimes is looking at pretty pictures. Some 
of Brown’s or Perry’s famous pictures may be used for this; 
j, Z, u, 0, y came next. the lesson learned will be twofoldin value. First, the children 
will become familiar with some of our famous pictures, then 
_jamp age put some above these same pictures will serve as a number lesson. Take, for 
just cage pull come mother example, Angel’s Heads, by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the 
jug page full done brother National Gallery, London; here we have three angels on one 
jig rage push son other side of the picture and two on the other side, how many angels 
jay sage puss love smother in all? Some of the noted Madonnas may be used; for in- 
joy wage bush dove another stance, Madonna de Foligno; his picture can be divided into 
joke stage shove cover groups and the figures counted. Pretty attractive picture 
cards may be used in the same way. 
you yés yéll your yard An old euchre deck comes in handy in playing these games. 
your yet yard yours yards Take two cards, one in each hand, and hold them up in plain 
view of the class, in one hand I have three hearts, in the other 
| mon ey monk ey hon ey hand four hearts, how many hearts in all? Now, two black 


queens and two red queens, how many queens? Here are ten 
clubs, how many clubs must I take away to leave only six 
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clubs? Or the children may choose the cards for themselves. 
“John, pick out two cards the spots on which when added 
together will make nine,” says the teacher. 

And now for the postal cards. What child does not like to 
receive a letter, or better still, a pretty postal card? Then, 
again, children are fond of writing notes in school and the 
teacher, if she is wise (and of course we are all wise), will 
use this natural tendency to the child’s advancement. Let 
each child receive a pretty postal card, to be carried to 
the children by an appointed postmaster. The teacher does 
the appointing, she also does the buying of the postals, but 
this need not fill you, fellow teacher, with alarm, for very 
attractive postal cards can be bought for a penny each. Now 
of course you must write a message on each card. You may 
perchance buy a card with a picture of five dogs on it; your 
message may be something like this: ‘“‘Do you see the five 
pretty dogs in this picture? Two of the dogs are black and 
three are white. Which dog do you like the best ?” 

If you do the writing with pencil you can erase easily and 
vary the message on each card. After the child receives his 
postal he reads it to his little friends. Now let the children 
write their own postals or letters. Give to each child a slip 
of paper and let him write to some other child in the room. 
When the letters are finished let the postmaster deliver them. 
Then the letters are read. This is a lesson in composition 
as well as in reading. 

The word cards are bits of pasteboard with the words 
written or printed thereon. The children are always delighted 
when they see me-go for the “word box.” Generally when 
playing the game, each child is allowed in turn to glance at 
the card held up and then to tell the word; if the answer is 
correct the child is given the card, and if wrong the card is 
passed on to the next child. At the end of the game the cards 
are counted and the one holding the largest number of cards 
wins the game. 

These same cards may be placed on a table and the teacher 
call for a certain word, each child in turn being allowed to get 
the word called for, at the end of the game the cards are 
again counted. For sake of variety in using the word cards, 
have each row stand, and then to the first child in each row 
give acard; after the teacher counts three the child looks at the 
card, tells the word printed on it and passes it on to the next 
in the row; each child now in turn looks at the card, calls the 
name, and passes it on. The object is to see which row can 
finish first. 

Instead of, ‘Button, button, who's got the button?” we 
play, “‘Card, card, who’s got the card?” When the card is 
found the finder tells what is on the card and shows it to the 
class. Colors may be used in the same way, if the teacher so 
desires, also cards showing halves, quarters, and so forth. 

Figures and words may be combined on one card thus: 


18 
chickens 


Rcibaiceenee 


These cards are passed, one to each child, and then cards 
are exchanged. Jane then says, “I gave my card to Charles 
and he gave his card to me; his card tells about twenty girls;”’ 
here she shows the card to the class.- Charles then shows his 
card and says, “ Jane’s card tells about sixty-six birds.” 

In order that the children may learn to recognize the printed 
or written number use bits of cardboard with numbers on 
them. When first presenting numbers divide them into 
families, all the twenties in one family, thirties and so forth 
to one hundred. Now let one child represent Mrs. Twenty 
and nine children pretend they are the children of Mrs. 
Twenty. Mrs. Twenty, with her name in her hand, may now 
call her children one by one to her; as they come they show 
their name, which is in their hand, to the class. This may be 
continued through the other families; as the class advances 
the numbers may be mixed. 

The old domino cards, which are merely bits of cards 
divided in the middle by a heavy black line and dots on either 
side of the line, are useful in number work. Three dots on 
one side of the line, five on the other, how many in all? When 
the children become more familiar with numbers, figures 
instead of dots may be used. 
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In order to impress phonetic sounds on the minds of children 
we sometimes have to resort to stratagem. For instance, 
when we teach the sound, ow, we may tell them that that is 
the noise we all make when we hurt ourselves in any way. 
When we run and get out of breath we go, h,h, h. Did you 
ever hear the old steam engine go ch, ch, ch, as it comes puffing 
up the hill? When the baby is asleep and you come running 
into the house making a great noise, your mamma says, “Sh, 
sh, sh, the baby is asleep.” “R, R, R,” growls the little dog 
to frighten away a tramp. 

Hear the old cow in the meadow cry, ““M, M, M.” The 
next time the north wind blows listen to what it says as it 
hurries round the-house, ““‘W, W, W.” The big engine 
makes a great fuss as it lets off steam, “‘P, P, P.” And so 
does the old mill as it grinds the flour “N, N, N”; all day 
long you can hear it. The little bee is as busy as the old mill; 
he sings at his work “‘Z, Z, Z,” for he is so happy, s,s,s; what 
a funny way to sing. The school clock talks to us as it 
measures off time,‘‘t, t, t.”” When red hot iron is put into 
water hear the “‘s, s, s.” What a queer noise water makes 
when you pour it from a bottle,“g, g, g.”. Dropping rain 
never tires of the “d, d, d.” How hard the happy baby 
tries to talk; hear him, ‘‘0o0, 00, 00.” 

Of course you can extend this indefinitely. These phonetic 
cards may be placed on the table and then the teacher may 
say, “‘ James, what does your mamma say when she wants you 
to be quiet because the baby is asleep?” James gets the 
right card, making the correct sound. 

The children love to play grocery store. Now bits of card- 
board representing cents, nickels, dimes are used for the first 
grade and larger denominations are added for higher grades. 

The object of this game is to teach the children to become 
familiar with the different pieces of money and also a number 
lesson. The teacher is the store keeper; the children select 
what objects they want either from those placed on a table or 
from the pictures on the advertisement sheet of a newspaper. 
The child may pay for the goods either by giving exact change, 
or by giving a dime for an article which costs only six cents and 
receiving the correct amount of change. 

For busy work you will not find anything more interesting 
or profitable than to give to each child a handful of cards on 
which are printed single letters; from these letters let the 
children make words. They will all be anxious to see who can 
get the most correctly spelled words in the given time. 

Triangular cards, square inch cards, round and oblong 
cards, are also good things with which to allow the children 
to become familiar. 





Try Murine Eye Remedy 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes and Granulated Eyelids. No 
Smarting — Just Eye Comfort.” 
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Chic-a-dees 
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Nina B. HARTFORD 
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Chirp-ing in the leaf-less tree, “Chic - chic - a - dee” 





Lit - tle _ bird, I have heard all day long, In the snow, In the blow, your glad _ song, 
Al - ways glad, nev - er sad, hap - py bird, Here and there, Ev - ’ry-where you are heard, 
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Sing-ing in the frost-y air “Chic-chic- a - dee” Send-ing cheer ev - ’ry-where, chic - a - dee - dee. 


Bid- ding me cheer-y be, chic - a - dee - dee. 
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Reproduction as a Means of 


Securing Variety in Expression 
M. E. JAMES 


(MatTeErtAt: The fable of the Elephant, the Owl, and the Monkey, 
to be told simply by the teacher.) 


An elephant and a monkey were friends. 

One day the elephant said, “It is better to be big and 
strong than to be little and clever.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said the monkey. 

“Yes, it is,” answered the elephant. 

“Let us go to the owl and ask him.” said the monkey. 

They went to the owl and asked him the question. 

“*Go to the fruit tree across the river and gather a basket 
of fruit for me,”’ said the owl, “and I will tell you.” 

They started out, but when they reached the river the 
monkey stopped and said, “I can’t cross that river.” 

“Didn’t I tell you it was better to be big and strong than 
little and clever,” said the elephant. “Jump on my back 
and I’ll carry you across.” 

When they reached the fruit tree the elephant tried to 
gather the fruit with his trunk, but could not reach it. 

“T told you it was better to be little and clever than to be 
big and strong,” said the monkey. “‘T’ll get the fruit.” 

He climbed the tree and dropped the fruit into the basket. 

Then they returned to the owl and asked, “‘ Now, which is 
better, to be big and strong or to be little and clever?” 

The owl replied, ‘“‘ One is just as good as the other.” 

Let the children tell the story by aid of questions. They 
will tell of the “quarrel” or “fight” the friends had. Lead 
them to see that it was not really either, but as they talked 
the matter over, they became excited and somewhat angry. 
If no one can think of a suitable word, give them the word 
“dispute.” In many classes it will not be necessary to tell 
the word. It will be forthcoming. 

Let them give the dispute in direct discourse. It will be 
given in some such manner as this: 

The elephant said, “‘It is better to be big and strong than 
to be little and clever.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said the monkey. 

“Tt is,” said the elephant. It is likely to continue in this 
way unless the teacher helps. For instance, the teacher may 
ask what kind of voice an animal as large as the elphant is 
likely to have and how it would sound when he was angry. 
Very quickly the elephant is made to roar, the monkey to 
squeak or squeal, and the owl to hoot. In this way the story 
may be worked out to theend. The following is what was 
actually done by third grade children: 


The elephant and the monkey w-te friends. 
One day they had a dispute. 


The elephant said, “It is better to be big and strong than 
to be little and clever.” 

“It isn’t,” answered the monkey. 

“It is,” roared the elephant. 

“It isn’t,” squeaked the monkey. 

“Let’s go to the owl and see what he says about it,” said 
the elephant. 

The monkey agreed and they went to the owl. 

“‘Go across the river and get me a basket of fruit and I’ll 
tell you,” hooted the owl. 

They started out. 

Soon they came to the river. 

The monkey stopped and said, “Oh, I can’t cross this 
river.” 

“Didn’t I tell you it was better to be big and strong than 
to be little and clever?” sneered the elephant. ‘Get on my 
back and I’ll take you across.” 

The monkey jumped up and they crossed the river. 

When they found the tree the elephant tried to reach the 
fruit with his trunk, but couldn’t. 

“Didn’t I tell you it was better to be little and clever than 
to be big and strong?” squealed the monkey. “I'll get the 
fruit.” 

The monkey climbed the tree and dropped the fruit into the 
basket. 

They returned to the owl and asked, “‘ Now, which is better, 
to be big and strong or to be little and clever?” 

“One is just as good as the other,” replied the owl. 


The story should be written on the board by the teacher 
as it is given by the children, then read aloud ana copied by 
the latter. 

The following words and their meanings, which have been 
added to the children’s vocabulary, may be used for spelling: 
dispute clever 
agreed sneered 


This fable is excellent material for dramatization. 





Language Outlines for the 
First Three Grades 


Nancy Farr 


The following outline may be helpful to teachers who 
have more than one grade: 

I teach the first three grades and a separate language 
lesson for each class is out of the question. Consequently 
I made out a plan that is suited to all the children. 

Every day from eleven to eleven-thirty we put up books 
and learn something new. Each child has a ten-cent compo- 
sition book and in this we make a record of all we do. 
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The work is divided into months. In September we first 
talked of the number of days in the month — the meaning 
of the word “fall” and its relation to September. I am 
particular to get free expression of ideas from the children. 
The next day the important facts are put on the board and the 
children copy them in their books. I walk around and point 
out any mistakes in copying. Of course the first graders 
can’t write, but they scribble and feel most important and 
very soon learn to form letters. Next day a child reads what 
we have written and we take up another topic. 

We compare September weather with the month preced- 
ing. Mercury, the Wind god, was discussed — picture 
shown — myth told—the children retelling it and little 
hectographed pictures were pasted in and a short sketch of 
Mercury written. 

We then took up the common September wild flowers — 
g: Iden-rod and aster —I told the little legends of these 
flowers — some child retelling it. 

Next day we drew the flowers with colored crayons and 
pasted them in the books and wrote what we knew about them. 

When this had been finished we took up the life history of 
the caterpillar, cocoon, and butterfly. After finding out all 
we could about them we made drawings and pasted them in 
and wrote what we had learned. 

By this time October was on us and it was taken up in the 
same way. Due attention was paid to the day that Columbus 
“sailed the ocean blue” — also to Hallowe’en. 








Paste laps 














Blackboard and Sand Table 


Series 


With Illustrations by Prof. C. F. Wuuirney, Salem State Normal 
School, and Text by A. C. 


The Coal Wharf 
Ts wharf is made by the children. In this case it was 


made of paper in dull gray with water-color lines to 
indicate piles and rocks. It may be actually built 
of small stones. 

The wharf when made from paper is made in one long strip 
for the whole and folded so as to make the part project which 
holds the coal shed. 

The top of the coal shed is made of one piece of paper 
folded in the middle. The ends and sides can be made from 
one piece of paper or from four pasted together. Always 
allcw half an inch for lap in pasting. The door and windows 
are measured off and cut in the ends. The little house is 
made in the same way, the children drawing the figures upon 
the blackboard before cutting. The object is to lead the 
child to “think around the solid.” 

The blinds, boarding, etc., are painted on the house and 
coal shed with water colors. a 


Use colored cr 
water culors for drawing detaus 


ay op or 
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I neglected to say that we learn a poem for each month and 
write it at the beginning. Every Wednesday we do something 
different. One week I tell a story and one child retells it. 
The next Wednesday we learn a poem. 

The children love their language lessons and never tire of 
them and in this way they get conversation, dictation and a 
proper grouping of things in nature and events. 

Of course one must plan each month according to its flow- 
ers, plants, myths, and important days. 


ae ee phe 
The Ice Fairies’ Visit 
GRACE ALLEN 
The fairies were out last night, my dear, 
Through the bushes and trees where you pass, 
And they have covered each tiny branch, 
With a wonderful coating of glass, 





’Tis fairy glass that shines in the sun, 
With rainbow colors bright, 

As the branches swing in the rising wind, 
Over the snow so white. 


But we must look quickly, my little folks, 
For it all may go in a trice, 

For these wonderful trees of fairy glass, 
Are really made of ice. 


Old coal whart 
Cut on full lines 
Foldon dash lines 






The effect of water near the sand about the wharf is made 
by drawing a few chalk lines on the bare zinc of the sand 
table. 

The trees in the foreground are savin branches thrust into 
the sand. 

BACKGROUND 


‘The background is extremely simple nearly all of it being 
bare blackboard. The top sky and the hills are blackboard 
with not a line upon them. The light clouds are made with 
a few sweeping strokes of the chalk held flatwise. The 
heavy light stroke behind the hill is made with the chalk 
held flatwise and throws out the hill without further outline. 
The buildings at the back of the wharf and the chimneys 
are made with a few horizontal and perpendicular lines with 
the white and black chalk. The pile of coal is made with 
black chalk. The smoke is made with the white chalk 
rubbed a little with the fingers. The distant trees are made 
with black chalk held flatwise with strokes from side to side. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS 


Following the construction and drawing lesson is a talk on 
occupations. The story of coal and its origin, its long journey 
to the wharf from the mines. A talk about the life and busi- 
ness of the coal merchant, etc. 
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Occupation Series 
EtTA MERRICK GRAVES 
IV Clay Modeling * 


LAY is a plastic material which yields to the child’s 
C pleasure in forming objects that he has in mind. 

He can start with a shapeless mass and from it model 

objects based on any of the type forms — sphere, 
hemisphere, ovoid, cube, cylinder, prism, and cone. 

Clay is generally used in kindergarten in powdered or brick 
form and it must be treated with water or wrapped in a wet 
cloth before it is ready for use. This necessitates mussy 
work before and after using it, especially when tiny crumbs 
are dropped, in spite of care, around the children’s seats and 
tracked into the floor. 

This trouble has been done away with in the new plastic 
clay prepared ready for use. It is oily, so will not harden, 
and can be used over and over again, as it is antiseptic. It 
is also well to let the children keep a little piece in their tool 
box to model with freely when work is done. If comes in 
different colors — green-gray, terra cotta and brown. Har- 
butt’s Plasticine, prepared by J. L. Hammett, Boston, comes 
in one-pound packages in double ‘“‘rods.” Separate the 
‘rods’ and cut an inch for each child’s use.. Milton Bradley 
Company also has a “Composite Clay” of the same nature. 
See their pamphlet entitled “The Way of the Clay” which 
gives an excellent outline of modelling, with illustrations. 

The illustration shows work done by sub-primary, First 
and Second Grades in this plastic clay and also the contrast- 
ing product with brick clay in the Eskimo’s hut. There is 
but a slight difference in the expense of the new clay as two 
pounds will last a large class a long time. 

The following outline of objects based on type forms may 
be of value in planning a clay sequence: 


Sphere — Ball, orange, apple, pumpkin, beads (string on 
thread), grapes (bunch), snow-man (three spheres). 
Slightly flatten for watch, flatten into cookies, doughnuts, 
etc., add ears and tail to sphere for cat and rabbit, back 
view . 

Hemisphere — Desk-bell, cap, bowl, cup and saucer, shell, 
nest (and eggs) basket, umbrella. 

Ovoid — Plum, eggs, lemon, animal forms. 

Cube — Houses (cut on diagonal for roof and for chicken 
coop), ink-well, candy box, Jack-in-the-box (opened 
and shut), stove, old-fashioned wall. 

Prism — Train of cars, pillars and posts, suit cases, mantel 
clock, and flatten for table, bed, chairs and book. 

Cylinder — Rolling pin, churn, hammer, muff, flower-pot, 
watering-pot, tin cup, bottle, pottery (fancy shapes), 
rubber boot, silk hat, bucket (for well). 

Cone — Carrot, parsnip, wigwam, cornucopia, clown’s cap, 
top. 

isenatice — Any forms made freely without suggestion or 
direction. 


* From “ A Year of Primary Occupation Work " (Educational Publishing Co.) 
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Bas-relief — Pictures of ships, buildings, etc., made on a 
flat surface, but lines of the solid drawn with pencil, 


pin, or modelling stick. (See ships in illustration, 
second grade work.) Also the ‘ Way of the Clay.’’) 


Model from objects as far as possible and relate to subject 
of the week. In modelling any object always start with the 
basic form shaped smoothly, then change into desired form 
based on it. 

Let the children mark their initials on the clay with a pin 
or pencil. Collect on a large cover and save a few of the 
best. Mold the rest into a lump, but never destroy the forms 
in the children’s sight. 


With the Babies 


ANNA J. PELTON 


T was the eve of the last day of Christmas vacation. 
f Miss A., her school-room cares quite forgotten, had 
thoroughly enjoyed every moment of it; but. now with 
to-morrow close at hand much planning must be done. 
She tried to view her work impersonally — to keep in sight 
its faults as well as its good points. The fact that she had 
kept in close touch with jast year’s babies and the teacher of 
Room 2 aided her greatly in making her plans for the New 
Year. 

This year, as well as the previous year, she had tried hard 
to make the little people self-governing. ‘Those last year’s 
babies need scarcely no discipline,” the teacher of Room 2 
had told her, and made her very happy indeed. 

In September, Miss A. explained to the babies that their 
mothers couldn’t come to school to take care of them, neither 
could they have nurse girls to look out for them, so she would 
have to take care of them all. 

‘Would not mother think forty-eight children a good many 
to care for?” 

They knew how busy mother was in caring for five or six, 
and sometimes even one or two took all of her time. Of 
course they could see that Miss A. never could take care of 
forty-eight unless each little child helped her by learning to 
take good care of himself. 

The results had been most gratifying—even if Tony’s 
feet were still noisy. Norris often forgot and talked aloud, 
Katherine not infrequently sat with a hunch in her back, and 
Henry persisted in standing on one foot and a hand. How 
could she help these little ones to correct their faults? Should 
she go on in the old way, calling attention to the mistakes? 
There was surely a better way. 

The next morning when the little ones came hurrying in, 
glad to be in their places after the days of play, Miss A. 
found inspiration in their joyous faces. 

In her morning talk she pointed out to them how much 
they had learned in four shor: months.. Then she spoke of 
the hard things — the things they v Tia going to try and make 
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right in their new year. Each child was asked to think of the 
thing that was hardest for him. 

Henry very quickly said: ‘‘To stand straight.” 

Wee Alice followed with: ““Not to turn ’round.” 
seemed to know their little weaknesses. 

Miss A. held up some cards, 2” by 10”, upon which were 
lettered various mottoes such as “Stand well.” “‘ Lips still.” 
“Feet quiét.” ~ “Sit well.” “Keep busy,” and so on down 
the list cf small faults. 

“Children,” she said, ‘“‘we do not want to spoil this bright 
new year by talking about our faults, so I am going to give 
these cards to those who find it so hard to remember. Leave 
them on your desks, and think very often what they say. 
When I’m sure that you can remember I will remove the card. 
I do so hope,” she added earnestly “that it will be before 
mother comes to visit her little boy or girl.” 

Only a few days went by before Tony’s feet were so quiet 
that it was no longer necessary to glance in the direction of 
his card. Tony’s face beamed with satisfaction when he 
found that it had disappeared. Other cards followed Tony’s, 
though once in a while they would reappear on their owners’ 
desks, but the shame-faced baby never allowed them to re- 
main long. So it was that good results were won without 
talking. 

January was so cold and brisk that Miss A. decided to start 
immediately on the Eskimo work. There was such an abun- 
dance of good material on the subject in the school journals 
that she found it difficult to choose. Wishing to add one new 
thing, she devised an Eskimo doll after the plan of the Teddy 
Bear. 

First a lesson was given on the clothing of the Eskimo, then 
Miss A. and the children had a talk concerning the dressing 
of their dolls. Of course they all wanted fur, but when Miss 
A. explained that their dolls were only “make-believe” 
Eskimos, they agreed that “‘make-believe” fur would do quite 
as well. 


All 


” 





Would they like to see some of the dolls that she had 
dressed? Eager eyes answered better than words. 

“Here is little Netka.” She held up a doll dressed in cotton 
wadding. ‘‘See how nice and warm she looks in her fur 
suit. “And this is Metek.” She showed another clad in out- 
ing flannel. “I’m sure he doesn’t feel the cold even though 
he does drive his dog team over miles and miles of snow.” 
Miss A. had re-read ‘‘ Hans The Eskimo” for her own benefit. 

The hectographed Eskimo patterns were cut from tag- 
board without directions. Sufficient contributions from the 
children to have clothed a real live Eskimo in cotton batting 
and outing flannel for some time, were donated. At last the 
happy Friday arrived when the reai work was to be done. 
With their cotton and library paste they covered both sides 
of the body, leaving an opening for the face. The legs and 
arms were treated in the same way. Fasteners were inserted, 
and hair, eyes, nose, and mouth were drawn in by dictation, 
colored crayons being used for the work. As fast as the dolls 
were finished they were pinned on the wall for a border. Later 
some were arranged near a big igloo made of the left-over 
cotton. When all were finished they were used in connection 
with the Eskimo songs, the favorite of the wee people being 
the one which begins,“‘I am a gay little Eskimo,” which was 
published in one of the back numbers of Primary EpucarTIon. 

How much the little tots enjoyed their northern dolls was 
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shown by the number of woolly Eskimo relatives, the work 
of stormy Saturdays, which were brought to “visit”? school. 

Miss A. believes in getting the most out of hectographed 
lessons, making them serve at least a three-fold purpose. 
For instance, one snowy January day, this lesson was made 
by the children: 


It was Saturday. 

The big hill was fine for sliding. 
Jack, Ned, Fred and Nan got their sleds. 
Little Dot came, too. 

Up the hill they went. 

Then down, down, down! 

Oh, what fun! What fun! 
They slid all the morning. 

They went home for dinner. 
Then they came back to the hill. 
Up and down! Up and down! 
Oh, what a happy Saturday! 


—_ 





A few days later they were given a hectographed copy cf it 
headed with a simple sketch, hill, children, etc. The lesson 
was read as a review, thet. the following directions were read 
from the blackboard: 
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Put red lines under ‘‘ill’’ words. 
Put blue lines under “‘ ack” words. 
Put black lines under ‘‘un” words. 
Put brown lines under ‘‘ed”’ words. 


The above furnished work for one seat period. At an- 
other time these directions on the blackboard kept the small 
fingers employed: 
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Make a sunset sky. 

Make trees and houses brown. 
Make. Jack’s cap black. 

Give Dot a blue dress and red hood. 
Make the sleds brown. 


Last, but not least, in the minds of the wee people, is the 
fact that they are allowed to take these lessons home to show 
and read to mother. 








The “Seven Little Sisters” in 
a New Light 


( HE very word sand-table strikes horror to the mind 
of many a primary teacher, with its visions of sand 
oozing out on the floor, with the imprint of tiny 
fingers all about on it, and when it should be looking 

its best to have it found in a disheveled condition. We have 

rather solved this by having a sand-table without sand. It 
sounds incongruous, but three colors of cloth were used in- 
stead, blue for water; green for grass; brown for earth; and 
white for snow of course. These, with numerous boxes and 
blocks, were the stock with which we built the homes of the 

“Seven Little Sisters.” The object in the study of these 

“‘sisters”’ being to give the pupil an idea of how the children 

in other countries live and dress; also of the size and shape of 

the earth, and the influence which climate has upon the dress 
and habits of the people. That be their skin yellow or red, 
they are children, just the same, and love animals and games; 
and have their work and play somewhat as we do. To ac- 
complish this a teacher and her pupils took this imaginary 
journey, doing the term’s work in geography. It was a 
most interesting half year, for during it we made a complete 
trip around the world and kept a “log,” not in a book but 
with pictures on great cards (trunk board 18 x 24”) on which 
were printed the names of the places at which we stopped. 
First we planned carefully what to take in the way of cloth- 
ing on such an extended trip, playing of course that we had 
unlimited wealth and were to stop at the best hotels and to 
travel in the most comfortable way. As we started inJanu- 
ary we thought most appropriate to visit Agoonac, the Eskimo 
first. To reach her, we followed the route which you would 
really have to take to get there. The first entry on the “‘log”’ 
was Minneapolis, our home; on it was a picture of the City 

Hall; the school-house, etc. On it too, was pasted a time-table 

with the leaving time of our train marked. Also a print of 

the train itself. Just here we had a long talk about the 


makeup of a train — the engine — the tender carrying coal 
and water — the mail coach — the express and baggage cars 
— the smoker — the day coach — the sleeper, the diner, the 
observation car and chair car. Of course this is not strictly the 
Seven Little Sisters, but to most of the children it was entirely 
new. 

Then there was the Chicago card with the picture of the 
Auditorium Hotel, the Lake so blue and wide, the elevated 
roads which were a great novelty, and Lincoln Park. Or by 
train to New York, Wall Street, the tall buildings, the ferries, 
the subway, all the interesting sights of the largest city in 
America were recorded on our “log.” To reach Labrador, 
where we located our Eskimo, we went on a whaling-vessel, 
partly as an experience and partly because we could find no 
regular boats stopping there. We sighted and captured sev- 
eral whales on the voyage, and strangely enough it was winter 
when we reached there. Then we had the native house on 
the sand-table. A wash-basin, a bowl, a teacup, all inverted 
and placed in order, made the home. We covered the table 
with white cotton batting and sprinkled it with artificial snow 
such as they use on Christmas Trees. The table was drawn 
up to the blackboard and with that as a night-sky background 
a fine Aurora Borealis was drawn, with colored crayon. Here 
Agoonac (a ten-cent doll, destined to appear as the “sisters’’) 
came on the scene dressed in polar bear skin, in reality white 
rabbit fur from the furrier’s. Several toy dogs were harnessed 
tandem to a little sled, a toy reindeer roamed in the snow, 
also a great white bear. The “log” told of a visit to the in- 
side of the hut, a participation in the games and story-telling, 
a polar bear hunt, and the icebergs we saw. 

The part of the ‘“‘log’ marked Atlantic Ocean recorded 
such good times on shipboard. The great dining room, the 
shining deck, the shuffle-board and ring-toss games were all 
pictured. The day we played we were on the ocean we all 
went in the wide hall and played ring-toss, then sat in a 
circle on the floor and different children said poems and sang 
songs all impromptu, of course, just as people do on shipboard. 
We talked of the width of the ocean and of wonderful cables 
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lying in its depths — all in twenty minutes — and the next day 
we were in London, the largest city in the world. We did 
not stop here long, but recorded the things we saw. 

. Hurrying on to Germany we went to see “‘ Louise, the child 
of the beautiful River Rhine.” Her home was great fun to 
make. The blue cloth made “Father Rhine” in which was 
a little island, where was the mouse tower, because we remem- 
bered the line in “The Children’s Hour,” about the Bishop 
of Bingen and his mouse tower on the Rhine. Then we fixed 





the bank in terraces with green (cloth) grass. The boys 
made the trellises for the vines. Here Louise (same doll 
dressed in a striped dress with guimpe and apron, and swing- 
ing bows from her cap hanging over each ear. She and 
several companions, dolls dressed by girls in the room, picked 
grapes here for a week. On the top of the hill was a castle 
which Alec made of a shoe box. Far away you could see the 
spire of the Cologne Cathedral. Every morning this week, 
we said ‘‘Guten Morgen” and one little German girl knew 
a song about the Lorelei Rock. Our “log” showed the 
many happy times we had here. 

To make the “‘snow-capped” mountains of Switzerland 
took all the boxes and blocks at our command. The chil- 
dren really could not build it high enough to suit themselves. 
The Matterhorn was the favored mountain. It had a blue 
cloth lake at its feet, fed by the glaciers. The mountain 
snows were made of the cotton and the left-over Eskimo 
snow. It was really a good looking mountain, with small 
green painted cardboard trees pinned on its side. In the 
cunningest little blue hcuse lived Jeannette. The roof was 
very wide and had painted stones on it. Jeannette, same old 
doll, wore a red skirt, green velvet bodice, with a white guimpe. 
We made a Swiss flag to put on the “log”’ where there was a 
German flag, also an English one. As we studied each 
“‘sister’’? we read the chapter about her in Jane Andrews 
book called ‘‘The Seven Little Sisters.” In Switzerland, we 
hunted the chamois, climbed mountains, and drank goat’s 
milk, besides doing the regular things like seeing the Lion of 
Lucerne, the William Tell Chapel and the St. Bernard Pass. 

From here we went to Arabia by way of the Red Sea which 
we all remembered about from our Sunday School lessons. 
We landed and went to Gemila’s home on a camel, which 
belonged to her father. He had brought it to the city loaded 
with gum arabic. This time we used sand on the sand- 
table, but we made an oasis with a looking glass spring. Palm 
trees (eighteen inches high) made of trunk board with a brace 
on the back to make each stand individually. A wide, low 
tent of striped cloth was divided in the middle. In one half 
lived Gemila and her mother; her father with his horse in the 
other part. Gemila was all in white with a thin veil-scarf 
falling from the back of her head. She was joined by other 
similarly dressed dolls, also some Arabs made from clothes- 
pins with turban effects on their knobby heads. The camel 
proved a fruitful topic for conversation and written papers. 
‘The mirage, the sand storm, the date trees, and the oriental 
prayer rugs, all came in for attention. We read ““The Leap 
of Roushan Beg,” by Longfellow. 

Sailing down the Red Sea, we came to the east coast of 
Africa, the home of the black child, the negro, little sister 
Manenko. This was a jungle and we used many of the ani- 
mals which come in “‘Towle’s Maple Syrup” menagerie. 
Tall palm trees painted all on one card and the top cut irregu- 
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larly, made a stunning background. The desert palm trec 
and some low banks of shrubs completed the forest through 
which animals roamed. Manenko’s house was round with a 
thatched roof. Wemade a village of these which are described 
in the ‘‘Worst” Construction Book. Here the ten-cent doll 
begged off, and a little colored one substituted, ‘‘sans”’ clothes. 
You can imagine what the ‘‘log’’ recorded here. 

We left here, crossing the Indian Ocean where the flying 
fish are, to get to China where lives Pen-se, in a boat on a 
great river. Here we made a cardboard pagoda, six stories 
high, with a red roof and little bells which tinkled in the 
breeze, on the corners. Pen-se here lost her blonde wig 
and had one made of darning cotton. She was dressed in 
blue linen made like a kimona, and with little trousers. She 
taught us to catch fish, to eat rice and to fly kites. Beside the 
pagoda was a Chinese store. The children made the vertical 
signs, painting the figures from scraps of Chinese newspaper. 
Also they cut out the scgoll work to go over the door, gold 
paper pasted on black, andit was very effective. The making 
of Pen-se’s house-boat home was not a success, and another 
time a different plan would have to be used. 

The Pacific Ocean took but one day to cross, and we has- 
tened in our own United States to an Indian Reservation, the 
home of the only true American, the Indian. 

A pine forest-was made on the same plan as the jungle, 
but with a blue cloth; ‘‘Gitchie Gumee”’ in the foreground, 
and several real birch bark canoes, made by the children, 
drawn up to the shore. Here the doll in her last incarnation 
became a black-haired, red-skinned aboriginal with tiny 
beaded moccasins, a scant beaded dress with a buckskin belt. 
She wore a red band around her head and many chains of 
beads, also a tiny beaded buckskin bag one of the little girls 
in the room made her. Many boys made-cradle boards, and 
bows and arrows. A toy horse carried a travoy which the 
Indians used in moving. 

Then to Minneapolis, making the trip complete. The “‘log”’ 
read through the fourteen cards marked thus: Minneapolis, 
Chicago, New York, Labrador, Atlantic Ocean, London, 
Germany, ‘Switzerland, Arabia, Africa, Pacific Ocean, In- 
dian Reservation in the United States, and the last one, 
Minneapolis. They made a frieze on the upper shelf above 
the blackboard, another across the front of the room. The 
children loved to bring the pictures for them and to paste 
them under the teacher’s direction. It is motor activity 
which counts, and to do a thing makes a great impression; 
the construcjing of a negro hut, or Swiss chalet, the sewing 
of an Indian canoe, and seeing it afterwards on the sand- 
table is long remembered. 

Best of all the children liked the Indian village and would 
fain have remained there the rest of the term, proving that 
children are really little savages. But the entire study showed 
that something interesting can be done with the time-worn 
“Seven Little Sisters.” 








The New Year 


Ring out, O bells, ring silver sweet o’er hill and moor and fell! 

In mellow echoes, let your chimes their hopeful story tell. 

Ring out, ring out, all-jubilant, this joyous, glad refrain: 

“*A bright new year, a glad new year, hath come to us again.” 
— Selected 
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Put red lines under ‘‘ill”’ words. 
Put blue lines under “‘ack”’ words. 
Put black lines under ‘‘un”’ words. 
Put brown lines under ‘‘ed’’ words. 


The above furnished work for one seat period. At an- 
other time these directions on the blackboard kept the small 
fingers employed: 
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Make a sunset sky. 

Make trees and houses brown. 
Make. Jack’s cap black. 

Give Dot a blue dress and red hood. 
Make the sleds brown. 


Last, but not least, in the minds of the wee people, is the 
fact that they are allowed to take these lessons home to show 
and read to mother. 








The “Seven Little Sisters” in 
a New Light 


‘ HE very word sand-table strikes horror to the mind 
of many a primary teacher, with its visions of sand 
oozing out on the floor, with the imprint of tiny 
fingers all about on it, and when it should be looking 

its best to have it found in a disheveled condition. We have 

rather solved this by having a sand-table without sand. It 
sounds incongruous, but three colors of cloth were used in- 
stead, blue for water; green for grass; brown for earth; and 
white for snow of course. These, with numerous boxes and 
blocks, were the stock with which we built the homes of the 

“Seven Little Sisters.” The object in the study of these 

“sisters” being to give the pupil an idea of how the children 

in other countries live and dress; also of the size and shape of 

the earth, and the influence which climate has upon the dress 
and habits of the people. That be their skin yellow or red, 
they are children, just the same, and love animals and games; 
and have their work and play somewhat as we do. To ac- 
complish this a teacher and her pupils took this imaginary 
journey, doing the term’s work in geography. It was a 
most interesting half year, for during it we made a complete 
trip around the world and kept a “‘log,” not in a book but 
with pictures on great cards (trunk board 18 x 24”) on which 
were printed the names of the places at which we stopped. 
First we planned carefully what to take in the way of cloth- 
ing on such an extended trip, playing of course that we had 
unlimited wealth and were to stop at the best hotels and to 
travel in the most comfortable way. As we started inJanu- 
ary we thought most appropriate to visit Agoonac, the Eskimo 
first. ‘To reach her, we followed the route which you would 
really have to take to get there. The first entry on the “‘log” 
was Minneapolis, our home; on it was a picture of the City 

Hall; the school-house, etc. On it too, was pasted a time-table 

with the leaving time of our train marked. Also a print of 

the train itself. Just here we had a long talk about the 


makeup of a train — the engine — the tender carrying coal 
and water — the mail coach — the express and baggage cars 
— the smoker — the day coach — the sleeper, the diner, the 
observation car and chair car. Of course this is not strictly the 
Seven Little Sisters, but to most of the children it was entirely 
new. 

Then there was the Chicago card with the picture of the 
Auditorium Hotel, the Lake so blue and wide, the elevated 
roads which were a great novelty, and Lincoln Park. Or by 
train to New York, Wall Street, the tall buildings, the ferries, 
the subway, all the interesting sights of the largest city in 
America were recorded on our “log.” To reach Labrador, 
where we located our Eskimo, we went on a whaling-vessel, 
partly as an experience and partly because we could find no 
regular boats stopping there. We sighted and captured sev- 
eral whales on the voyage, and strangely enough it was winter 
when we reached there. Then we had the native house on 
the sand-table. A wash-basin, a bowl, a teacup, all inverted 
and placed in order, made the home. We covered the table 
with white cotton batting and sprinkled it with artificial snow 
such as they use on Christmas Trees. The table was drawn 
up to the blackboard and with that as a night-sky background 
a fine Aurora Borealis was drawn, with coloredcrayon. Here 
Agoonac (a ten-cent doll, destined to appear as the “‘sisters’’) 
came on the scene dressed in polar bear skin, in reality white 
rabbit fur from the furrier’s. Several toy dogs were harnessed 
tandem to a little sled, a toy reindeer roamed in the snow, 
also a great white bear. The “log” told of a visit to the in- 
side of the hut, a participation in the games and story-telling, 
a polar bear hunt, and the icebergs we saw. 

The part of the “log” marked Atlantic Ocean recorded 
such good times on shipboard. The great dining room, the 
shining deck, the shuffle-board and ring-toss games were all 
pictured. The day we played we were on the ocean we all 
went in the wide hall and played ring-toss, then sat in a 
circle on the floor and different children said poems and sang 
songs all impromptu, of course, just as people do on shipboard. 
We talked of the width of the ocean and of wonderful cables 
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lying in its depths — all in twenty minutes — and the next day 
we were in London, the largest city in the world. We did 
not stop here long, but recorded the things we saw. 

. Hurrying on to Germany we went to see “‘ Louise, the child 
of the beautiful River Rhine.” Her home was great fun to 
make. The blue cloth made “Father Rhine” in which was 
a little island, where was the mouse tower, because we remem- 
bered the line in “The Children’s Hour,” about the Bishop 
of Bingen and his mouse tower on the Rhine. Then we fixed 





the bank in terraces with green (cloth) grass. The boys 
made the trellises for the vines. Here Louise (same doll 
dressed in a striped dress with guimpe and apron, and swing- 
ing bows from her cap hanging over each ear. She and 
several companions, dolls dressed by girls in the room, picked 
grapes here for a week. On the top of the hill was a castle 
which Alec made of a shoe box. Far away you could see the 
spire of the Cologne Cathedral. Every morning this week, 
we said “‘Guten Morgen” and one little German girl knew 
a song about the Lorelei Rock. Our “log” showed the 
many happy times we had here. 

To make the “snow-capped” mountains of Switzerland 
took all the boxes and blocks at our command. The chil- 
dren really could not build it high enough to suit themselves. 
The Matterhorn was the favored mountain. It had a blue 
cloth lake at its feet, fed by the glaciers. The mountain 
snows were made of the cotton and the left-over Eskimo 
snow. It was really a good looking mountain, with small 
green painted cardboard trees pinned on its side. In the 
cunningest little blue hcuse lived Jeannette. The roof was 
very wide and had painted stones on it. Jeannette, same old 
doll, wore a red skirt, green velvet bodice, with a white guimpe. 
We made a Swiss flag to put on the “log” where there was a 
German flag, also an English one. As we studied each 
“‘sister’’ we read the chapter about her in Jane Andrews 
book called ‘‘The Seven Little Sisters.” In Switzerland, we 
hunted the chamois, climbed mountains, and drank goat’s 
milk, besides doing the regular things like seeing the Lion of 
Lucerne, the William Tell Chapel and the St. Bernard Pass. 

From here we went to Arabia by way of the Red Sea which 
we all remembered about from our Sunday School lessons. 
We landed and went to Gemila’s home on a camel, which 
belonged to her father. He had brought it to the city loaded 
with gum arabic. This time we used sand on the sand- 
table, but we made an oasis with a looking glass spring. Palm 
trees (eighteen inches high) made of trunk board with a brace 
on the back to make each stand individually. A wide, low 
tent of striped cloth was divided in the middle. In one half 
lived Gemila and her mother; her father with his horse in the 
other part. Gemila was all in white with a thin veil-scarf 
falling from the back of her head. She was joined by other 
similarly dressed dolls, also some Arabs made from clothes- 
pins with turban effects on their knobby heads. The camel 
proved a fruitful topic for conversation and written papers. 
The mirage, the sand storm, the date trees, and the oriental 
prayer rugs, all came in for attention. We read ‘The Leap 
of Roushan Beg,” by Longfellow. 

Sailing down the Red Sea, we came to the east coast of 
Africa, the home of the black child, the negro, little sister 
Manenko. ‘This was a jungle and we used many of the ani- 
mals which come in ‘“‘Towle’s Maple Syrup” menagerie. 
Tall palm trees painted all on one card and the top cut irregu- 
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larly, made a stunning background. The desert palm tree 
and some low banks of shrubs completed the forest through 
which animals roamed. Manenko’s house was round with a 
thatched roof. Wemadea village of these which are described 
in the ‘‘Worst’”’ Construction Book. Here the ten-cent doll 
begged off, and a little colored »ne substituted, ‘‘sans’’ clothes. 
You can imagine what the “‘log’’ recorded here. 

We left here, crossing the Indian Ocean where the flying 
fish are, to get to China where lives Pen-se, in a boat on a 
great river. Here we made a cardboard pagoda, six stories 
high, with a red roof and little bells which tinkled in the 
breeze, on the corners. Pen-se here lost her blonde wig 
and had one made of darning cotton. She was dressed in 
blue linen made like a kimona, and with little trousers. She 
taught us to catch fish, to eat rice and to fly kites. Beside the 
pagoda was a Chinese store The children made the vertical 
signs, painting the figures from scraps of Chinese newspaper. 
Also they cut out the scroll work to go over the door, gold 
paper pasted on black, and@it was very effective. The making 
of Pen-se’s house-boat home was not a success, and another 
time a different plan would have to be used. 

The Pacific Ocean took but one day to cross, and we has- 
tened in our own United States to an Indian Reservation, the 
home of the only true American, the Indian. 

A pine forest-was made on the same plan as the jungle, 
but with a blue cloth; ‘“‘Gitchie Gumee” in the foreground, 
and several real birch bark canoes, made by the children, 
drawn up to the shore. Here the doll in her last incarnation 
became a black-haired, red-skinned aboriginal with tiny 
beaded moccasins, a scant beaded dress with a buckskin belt. 
She wore a red band around her head and many chains of 
beads, also a tiny beaded buckskin bag one of the little girls 
in the room made her. Many boys made cradle boards, and 
bows and arrows. A toy horse carried a travoy which the 
Indians used in moving. 

Then to Minneapolis, making the trip complete. The “‘log” 
read through the fourteen cards marked thus: Minneapolis, 
Chicago, New York, Labrador, Atlantic Ocean, London, 
Germany, ‘Switzerland, Arabia, Africa, Pacific Ocean, In- 
dian Reservation in the United States, and the last one, 
Minneapolis. They made a frieze on the upper shelf above 
the blackboard, another across the front of the room. The 
children loved to bring the pictures for them and to paste 
them under the teacher’s direction. It is motor activity 
which counts, and to do a thing makes a great impression; 
the constructing of a negro hut, or Swiss chalet, the sewing 
of an Indian canoe, and seeing it afterwards on the sand- 
table is long remembered. 

Best of all the children liked the Indian village and would 
fain have remained there the rest of the term, proving that 
children are really little savages. But the entire study showed 
that something interesting can be done with the time-worn 
“Seven Little Sisters.” 








The New Year 


Ring out, O bells, ring silver sweet o’er hill and moor and fell! 

In mellow echoes, let your chimes their hopeful story tell. 

Ring out, ring out, all-jubilant, this joyous, glad refrain: 

“A bright new year, a glad new year, hath come to us again.” 
— Selected 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


The Old Man of the Wood 


(Translated from the German and dramatized by CAROLINE HaGaR, 
Supervisor of Fitchburg State Normal.) 


CHARACTERS 
Old Man 


Boy 
Mother 


ScENE I 


Mother Karl, you must go into the woods and pick some 
strawberries to sell. Wehaven’t acent of money in the house. 
Oh we are so poor since your father died! (Cries.) 

Karl (comforting her) Don’t cry, mother. I will help 
you. I will pick a big pail full of berries. 

Mother (wiping her eyes and passing hima pail) Well, 
here is a pail, child; goodbye. 

Karl Goodbye, mother. (Mother goes into house 
goes to wood — one corner of the room.) 

Karl Oh, what fine large berries! I will soon fill my pail. 
(He picks berries then stops.) There! how quickly I filled 
my pail. I never before saw the berries so thick. I have 
picked all in this place. Now I will go home. How pleased 
mother will be! (He takes up pail and starts for home. Just 
before he reaches it old man appears.) 

Old Man Please give me your berries. 

Karl Oh,no! I cannot do that. My mother is very poor 
and I must sell the berries to get us food. 

Old Man My little child is sick. She loves strawberries, 
but I can find none. Please give me your strawberries for 
her. 

Karl (aside) Poor man, I can find more berries. (Aloud) 
Here are the berries. You may take them for your child, 
and I will go into the woods again and pick more for 
mother 

Old Man Thank you, boy. You may have my new pail. 
Give me yours with the berries in it. 

Karl All right. (Old man and boy exchange pails. 
man goes off, boy goes back into the woods.) 


Karl 


Old 


SCENE II 

(Mother’s house. Mother standing in doorway, with hand 
shading her eyes, looking jor Karl.) 

Mother What a long time Karl is gone. I hope he will 
find plenty of strawberries. It is growing dark. Why doesn’t 
he come? I hope nothing has happened to him. (Walks 
toward wood.) Why there he is now. (Karl comes running 
up.) Hello, Mother, I have my pail full of berries. (Runs 
to mother and holds up pail.) 

Mother But what pail have you there? 

Karl 1 filled my pail full of berries long ago and was almost 
home when I met a poor old man standing by a tree. He 
said his sick child loved strawberries and he asked me to give 
him mine as he could find none. I gave him my pail with 
the berries and he gave me his empty pail, which was new. 
It took me a long time to fill it. 

Mother My boy, that pail is of gold. The man was the 
old man of the wood. Because you were so good and kind 
he has given you his pail. We can sell it for enough to keep 
us in food all our lives. 

Karl Oh, mother, how fine that is! How glad I am that 
I gave him my berries! 

Mother SoamI. Now come to supper. 

Karl Oh how hungry I am. We can have all we want 
to eat now. 


(Karl and mother go into the house. Take seats,) 





The Hare and the Tortoise 


(From “Story Plays for Little Ones,” by Emma M. Maguire, 
Educational Publishing Company) 


Hare (meeting tortoise) Ha! Ha! Ha! How slow you 
are, little Tortoise! 

Tortoise Do you think I am slow? 

Hare Of course you are slow. See how fast I can run. 
Why do you not run as I do? 

Tortoise Let us try a race. 

Hare Where shall we run? 

Tortoise Let us run to that big tree. 

Hare Shall we have a judge? 

Tortoise Yes, the Fox shall be the judge. 

Hare Agreed. Let us start together. 

Fox One, two, three — go 

Tortoise (to himself) I must go right along and never 
stop. I must win this race. 

Hare (to himself) This grass looks cool. I think I will 
eat some and then have a nap. The tortoise is so slow 
I can outrun him. 

Tortoise (reaching the tree) Here I am at the end of the 
race. Where is the hare? I think I will take a nap. 

Hare (coming up) What! You here, Tortoise? How 
did you get here before I did? 

Tortoise Slow and steady wins the race. 





A New Year Dialogue 


BerTHA E. Bus 
Child 
Little New Year, O Little New Year, 
What do you bring us, coming here? 
New Year 
I bring you snow: I bring you rain, 
And spring and summer back again. 
I bring you flowers, I bring you frost, 
And treasures to be gained or lost. 
Child 
Little New Year, O Little New Year, 
What are the treasures you’re poringing here? 
New Year 
Lessons to learn and tasks to do 
And chances to help, the whole year through. 
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How I am Teaching My 
| Beginners to Read 










WINNIFRED WILBUR 


WHITE KITTEN 


Good morning, kitty. 

How pretty you are! 

You are white. 

You are a pretty white kitty. 
Can you play? 

| ‘Will you play with me? 

I like you, pretty kitty. THE OWL 
I like to play with you. 





To-whoo, to-whoo, to-whoo! 
Who are you? Who are you? 
I am an owl. 

I am a white owl. 

I say, “To-whoo, to-whoo!” 





RE REE “Scene se Bt 
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PUPPIES 
{ ‘a ' _ A SLEIGHING Party 
Good morning, little puppies! 
What dear little puppies you are! Jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle! 
Have you all been asleep? Here we go! 
Who put you in the basket ? Over the ice and snow. 
I think I know. Just listen to our sleigh bells! 
I think Paul put you in the big basket. Jingle, jingle, jingle! 


Good bye, little puppies. Go to sleep. Oh, what fun this is! 
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Lecal Geography for the 
Third Grade V 


A Year’s Work in Industrial and Social Problems 


LiL1AN BERGOLD BERNsTORFF, PH. B. 
(Formerly of the Western Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, III.) 
Amplification of Course as Previously Ouflined 


COMMUNICATION WITH VARIOUS PARTS OF THE CITY AND 
OvuTSIDE WoRLD 


P to this point the work in introductory or local 

geography has been focused about the great units of 

food, clothing, shelter, and occupations. Believ- 

ing that the child should to some extent appreciate 
certain phases of human activity by means of which he is 
brought into constant relationship with others, the next 
fundamental unit taken up is that of communication. In 
this grade it is not of course the purpose to teach detailed 
scientific facts regarding the telegraph or telephone, but to 
create in the children an interest in the various means by 
which an individual may communicate with other individuals 
in the same community or in the more distant world. 


ROADS 

This topic is introduced by recalling what the children 
learned about roads in the history lesson when studying the 
early Egyptians, namely, that with the use of carts and 
wagons it was found easier to travel over worn paths which 
were kept in order, and roads became necessary. Why do 
we need roads through and about Macomb?- In order to 
go from place to place by horse, wagon, carriage, bicycle, 
automobile or train for purposes of trade or travel. Do you 
think there have always been roads here? No. Many 
years ago when the white people first came here, there were 
no roads because the Indians who lived here did not stay 
in one place long enough to need them. 

The early white settlers, too, did not pay much attention to 
roads because they lived along the streams. In time, how- 
ever, the land farther away from the streams began to be 
settled. How do you think people managed then not to 
lose their way when far from home? By marking trees with 
knives or cutting them down, by tying strings on trees and 
bushes, or by driving stakes. Then as they traveled over a 
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path again and again, it became so “worn” that it could be 


easily seen without markings. In time the path was widened, 
trees were cut down if necessary, bridges were made, and a 
‘troad’”’ was ready on which wagons could be used. Trace 
the development of ‘“‘cross-roads.” Let children illustrate 
by drawings on the blackboard. 

Many years ago when there were but few people in our 
great land and they had little money, roads and bridges 
were so poor that in order to have some good ones, they had 
to be built and paid for by companies in the same way as 
railroads are to-day. So just as we have to pay to ride on a 
railroad, people in those days had to pay to use these roads 
and bridges. This was called paying a “toll.” It was 
collected by men stationed at gates placed across the roads 
and bridges. Can you tell me of a place near here, where 
this is still done to-day? Yes, at the large Eads bridge 
crossing the Mississippi at St. Louis. To-day each citizen 
must pay a yearly poll or road tax, which is used for build- 
ing and repairing the roads and bridges. 

How can a road be built if it runs through several farms? 
The people first vote to find out how many want the new 
road. If enough want it, a man called the “surveyor” 
measures the road so that it will run exactly east and west, 
or north and south, and so that it will be of the right width. 
How does the surveyor mark the new road so that the farmers 
will know where to build their fences? He drives stakes 
along each side of the road. Three men are then chosen 
to judge what shall be paid for it, and the land is bought 
from the men who own it. 

Most of the roads in our country are of dirt. The land is 
plowed and the dirt graded high toward the center of the 
road by means of a large road machine. The large blade 
on this machine can be adjusted so that it will change the 
depth of cutting. It can also be turned so that it will make 
either a narrow or wide path. A ditch is formed along either 
side into which the water runs after a rain and then into a 
brook or creek. Because of the clay soil the roads about 
Macomb are almost impassable in the spring and certain 
roads are avoided whenever possible. Loaded wagons sunk 
to their hubs in mud are sometimes left to stand weeks and 
months until they can be dug out of the mire. How may 
the worst places be improved? By putting a coating of sand 
or gravel on them. 

Sometimes one side is so much higher than the other 
that a little stream of water, often from a pond, flows across 
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and “washes” the road. How'can this be remedied? A 
long box, open at both ends, called a culvert, is put in across 
the road to allow the water to pass through. Sometimes a 
galvanized iron pipe is used instead of a box. 

Of what materials are the bridges made? Wood, stone, 
iron and cement. How are the banks kept from washing 
or caving in? The soil is kept back by walls made of wood, 
stone, or cement, which are called abutments. How is a 
long bridge strengthened at the center? It rests upon 
strong pillars set in the stream. What is put upon the frame- 
work to form the road across the bridge? What is done to 
prevent accidents by falling off ? 

What are city roads called? Streets, avenues, or boule- 
vards. These must be well made and so arranged as to be 
convenient for the people. With what are the streets in 
Macomb covered or paved? Glazed bricks. How is this 
done? Some of the children can tell about the preparation 
and grading of the road-bed, and the putting in of the stone 
curbing. Others give the steps which follow. The road-bed 
is covered with a three-inch layer of sand, upon this a layer 
of bricks is placed lengthwise of the street, upon these bricks 
a two inch layer of sand is put and packed down hard, then 
the top layer of bricks is laid with the bricks standing on edge 
and crosswise of the street, and lastly a layer of sand is put 
over all to be packed down into the cracks and make the 
pavement firm. 

How are the streets kept in good condition? By removing 
mud and debris, sweeping and sprinkling. What is the part 
of the streets set aside for the use of foot-passengers called ? 
Sidewalks. Of what materials are these made in Macomb? 
Who pays for the paving and sidewalks? The owners of the 
property before which it passes. Who pays for the pavement 
where the streets cross? The city. 


RAILROADS 


Special roads on which rails were laid to make hauling 


easier became known as “railroads.” The first ones were 
built of wooden rails laid upon the ground and were used 
for hauling coal with horses. Presently the locomotive 
was invented and steam power instead of horse power began 
to be used for hauling coal. 

At this point the teacher shows pictures of some of the 
first engines built. Then the experiment was made of carry- 
ing both coal and passengers, the people of course riding in 
coal cars. In time trains were made up for passengers only. 
One of the first locomotives in this country was used for a 
passenger train of three cars. These cars were so small 
that they could carry only fifteen passengers apiece, nine 
riding on the inside and six on the outside seats. The teacher 
shows pictures of some of the first trains. Since these cars 
were really nothing but stage coaches and so had no glass in 
the windows, and since wood was carried for fuel instead of 
coal, the passengers were constantly annoyed with smoke 
and bits of burned wood flying into their faces. Many 
people were afraid of riding on a train and called it “travel- 
ing by teakettle.” At first locomotives were used only if 
the weather were fine; in case of rain, horses were used. 

For a long time trains could not be stopped quickly be- 
cause they had no brakes, neither had they light nor heat. 
By and by lamps and stoves began to be used. How is a 
train lighted to-day? How heated? The parts of a mcdern 
“‘vestibuled, train’? are then given: locomotive, coal car, 
mail car with its post-office, baggage car, smoker, day coaches, 
sleepers, observation car, dining car with kitchen, besides 
library, bath-room, and barber shop. What men are em- 
ployed? What kinds of cars are found on a modern freight 
train? Men employed? Compare the interurban with 
the railroad. 


SENDING MESSAGES 


What are the chief means of sending messages to-day? 
The mail, telephone, telegraph, ard cable. But people have 
not always been able to send messages by these means. 
How, as we learned in the history period, did the Egyptians 
and Hebrews send messages thousands of years ago? By 


messengers on foot or on horseback. The Indians? By - 


building bonfires on hills or beating upon great drums, 
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THe Postat System 


At first only kings and nobles sent messages, but in time 
the common people began doing so too, Besides senaing 
letters by men on foot or on horseback they were often sent 
in times of war or great haste by means of carrier pigeons 
which, when full grown, can fly more rapidly than a train 
runs, 

In our own country mail was first carried from town to 
town by carriers who would not start out until they had a 
sufficient number of letters to pay for the cost of the trip. 
Even then the postman tried to earn a little extra money by 
leading horses, carrying bundles, and buying and selling 
what he could, as he rcde along. How much does it cost 
to-day to send a letter of ordinary weight, that is, one ounce 
or less, to any part of the United States? Two cents. But 
this has not always been so. A hundred years ago the price 
depended largely upon how many people lived in the neigh- 
borhood and upon the condition of the roads. Before 1845 
the postage.on most letters was one dollar or more, An old 
postmaster writes: ‘‘On a letter that came four hundred 
miles and over I have taken from the farmer five dozen eggs, 
or four pounds of butter, or two bushels of oats, or two 
bushels of potatoes, and to pay for thirty-two such letters it 
would cost the price of a good milch cow.” From this we 
see that it was the person who received the letter that paid 
for the cost of sending it, and this was stamped on the outside 
of the letter. Not until sixty-three years ago were “adhesive 
stamps” made by the government, that is, stamps that 
would stick to the envelopes when moistened. You will be 
surprised to hear also that many years ago there were no 
envelopes, and so people had to fold their letters into the 
form of an envelope and close it with sealing wax. (A letter 
is thus folded and sealed before the children.) 

Before there were railroads it took twenty-four days to send 
a letter from here to California,” until what was known as 
the ‘‘Pony Express” was started by some rich men. They 
bought five hundred ponies and hired eighty men to carry 
the mail between Independence, Ia., and Cailfornia, 
As éach rider rode eighty to one hundred miles without 
stopping except to change ponies, a letter could be delivered 
in nine instead of twenty-four days, but the postage was very 
expensive, five dollars being charged at first for what we now 
pay two cents. 

Moreover we can not only send a letter to-day to California 
for two cents, but to lands much farther away, as: Alaska, 
Canada, Mexico, England, Germany, the Philippine Islands, 
and all lands now owned by the United States. Five cents 
will carry a letter as fast as trains and steamers can go to any 
place in the civilized world. 

The post-office department issues United States stamped 
envelopes and stamped newspaper wrappers, besides the 
following postage stamps: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, lo, 13, 15, and 
50 cent, 1 dollar, and 10 cent special delivery. 

At first only letters were allowed to pass through the mail, 
but now such things may be sent as post-cards, newspapers, 
magazines, and books; seeds, roots, and plants; samples 
of flour, rolled oats and dried beans; soaps, bees, etc., as 
permitted by the department. 

The teacher also gives a simple description of such special 
features of the postal service as, the registry system, money 
order system, special delivery, and parcel post. How and 
how often is the mail delivered at your homes in town? In 
the country? The children then make a visit to the post- 
office to see how stamps are canceled, and to watch the sorting 
of mail by the city and rural carriers. 

The telegraph, telephone, care of the city, local topog- 
raphy, and .map interpretation are treated in a manner 
similar to that which I have given in some detail for “‘roads”’ 
and “‘the postal system,” and the topics indicated in the out- 
line in Article I are covered. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY WHICH WILL Prove HELPFUL 


“Roads” in “How We Travel” — Chamberlain. 
“Traveling by Train,” in “How We Travel” — Chamberlain. 
“Roads,” in “New International Encyclopedia.” 
“The Highways,” in “The Young Citizen’s Reader” — Reinsch. 
United States Postal Service — Issued by direction of the Postmaster- 
General, and to be had free upon application at local post-offices, 
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~ the Mail is Delivered,” in “(How We Travel’ — Chamberlain. 
«he Mails,” in “The Young Citizen’s Reader” — Reinsch. 
“The American Post-office,” in “The Ship of State, by those at the 
Helm.” , 
“Wonderful Wires” (The Telegraph), in “How We Travel” — 
Chamberlain. 
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“The Telephone,” in “Romance of Modern invention” — Williams. 

“The Telephone,” in “How We Travel” — Chamberlain. 

“The Town, Village and City,” in ‘““The Young Citizen’s Reader” 
— Reinsch. 

“Plan of a City,” in “Geography of Commerce and Industry” — 
Rocheleau. 





THE STORY PAGE 


The Story of Dick Whittington 


As Told by Third Grade Children of the 
Arthur A. Libby School 


Once upon a time there was a boy named Dick Whittington. 
He was very poor. He had no mother or father. One 
morning he saw a wagon going to London. He asked the 
driver if he could walk beside the wagon. He wanted to 
go to London. He had heard that the streets’of London 
were paved with gold. ROBERT WEIR 


He walked along until he came to London. He was in 
such a hurry to find the gold that he forgot to thank the driver. 
He ran on and on but couldn’t find the gold. The streets 
were just dirt. He ran until night. Then he sat in a corner 
and cried himself to sleep. Este NOLL 


In the morning he woke up and he was so hungry. He 
forgot all about the gold. Then he walked along and asked 
the ladies and men for a penny to buy some food. They said, 
“‘Go to work, you lazy boy.” He walked along until he came 
to a house. He was so tired that he thought he would sit 
down for awhile. JosEPH GILMARTIN 


Then the cook came out with the broom-stick. She said, 
“Tf you don’t get away from here, I’ll throw some hot dish- 
water over you.”” Just then Mr. Fitzwarren came along. 

Harry PFEFFER 


He said, “‘Come on in, Dick.” Then he said, “Give Dick 
a good dinner and give him light work todo. The cook said, 
“You must bring wood and coal in. You will sleep up in the 
attic.” There were rats and mice up in the attic. They 
crawled all over the bed and Dick couldn’t sleep. The cook 
boxed his ears. She made him clean the pots and pans. She 
treated him badly. ALBERT RINGHOFER 


Dick decided to run away and go back where he came 
from. He was tired, so he sat on a stone to rest. A church- 
bell was ringing and it seemed to say, “Turn back, Dick 
Whittington — Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” Dick 
turned back and he started to run because it was late. He 
wanted to get back before the cook got up because she would 
beat him. He just got in the door when the cook came in. 
She made him bring up coal and wood to make the fire. The 
cook never knew that Dick ran away. LrEstrE SAMUELSON 


One day Dick shined a man’s shoes. The man gave him a 
penny. Then he saw a girl come along with a cat. He said 
to the girl, “If I give you this penny, will you give me the cat ?”” 
She gave him the cat and he ran home. He put the cat up- 
stairs in the attic. In the night-time he put her on top of the 
bed and she ate the mice. Dick and the cat were good friends. 

BARBARA SCHRUER 


Mr. Fitzwarren wanted to send a ship to a new country. 
He said that if any of his servants wanted to send anything 
they must get it ready now. Everyone had something to 
send but poor Dick. Little Alice told her papa that she wv ould 
give Dick a few pennies to send. But her father said, ‘No, 
no, he must send something of his own.” So Dick went up 
stairs and got his little cat. As he was coming down the stairs 
the tears fell out of his eyes because he had to let poor pussy 
go. Mr. Fitzwarren said everybody would get something 
for what he sent. The cook treated Dick worse than ever 
now. She made fun of him for sending the cat. 

MARCELLA PFIEFER 


Then the boat sailed away. It went to a strange country. 
All the people wanted to buy something from the ship. Then 
the king sent for the captain to give him a dinner. They set 
the table but many mice came running over the table and ate 
everything up. Then the captain said, “I have something 
that kills mice.” So he went to his ship and brought Dick’s 
cat. The king said that if the cat would kill the mice he would 
load his ship with gold. The king gave another dinner and 
all the mice came again, but kitty ate them up. Those she 
couldn’t catch ran back in their holes and never came back. 

RICHARD FRANKE 


Then the captain came home on the ship. All the gold 
and jewels that the king gave the captain were for Dick. 
Dick was in the kitchen scouring the pots. Mr. Fitzwarren 
sent for him. Dick’s shoes were torn and he was dirty, so he 
didn’t want to go. Mr. Fitzwarren told him that all the gold 
and jewels were for him. He offered the whole family rings 
and gold but Mr. Fitzwarren told him to keep them. He even 
gave the cross cook rings. Mr. Fitzwarren told him that he 
was richer now than hewas. Dick dressed very different now. 

EDWARD FIsHER 


When Dick grew big he got married to Alice. They lived 
happily. He became Lord Mayor of London three times. 
WILLIE SHEEHAN 


Scenes from the Life of Dick Whittington 
Cut by Third Grade Children of the Arthur A. Libby Schoul 


Dick following the wagon to London. 
Looking for gold streets. 

Sitting on Mr. Fitzwarren’s door-step. 
The cook beating Dick. 
His attic bed. 

Shining shoes. 

Buying a cat. 

Dick listening to the church-bells. 

g ‘‘Good-bye, Pussy.” 
1o ©The ship that carried Dick’s cat away. 
11 King and Queen of the strange country. 
12 Making Dick rich. 
13 Dick’s Marriage. 
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Paragraph Stories 


(To be retold by primary pupils) 


The New Year 


“T know all about the New Year,” said Grace. It has 
twelve months. I can name every one. The first one is 
January. I can make a picture about the out-of-doors in 
January. Then comes February; itisashort month. After 
February there are only three months more of school. The 
flowers and birds will soon be here. ‘This year I shall try to 
be like the little boy who was happy when‘he went to bed. 
He said it was because he knew he had been good. 


The Snow 


All afternoon the snow had floated gentlydown. When 
Helen went to bed, it was still settling softly on fence and 
lawn. In the morning, when she looked from her window, 
she saw a world of white. The beautiful snow had covered 
everything out-of-doors. “It is like a fairy story!” cried 
Helen. 
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The Eskimo Boy 


The Eskimo boy has a jolly life. He helps his father build 
the snow-house; he hunts the seal and polar bear; he drives 
his dogs far across the snow fields. He does not fear the cold; 
his mother has made him a warm fur suit. When he reaches 
home, the igloo will be warm and light. There will be a hot 
supper for the tired boys and their father. Then they will 
roll themselves in their warm robes and sleep well. The 
wind may how] and the snow may pile up outside the igloo, 
but the Eskimo boy will dream of hunting the great walrus. 
He does not care for the cold. 





The Secret 


Once upon a time there was a boy who had very few friends- 
The boys did not like to play with him; the little girls ran 
away when they saw him coming. They did not like his 
dirty face and hands, and his rough hair. One day he read a 
story about a fairy gift. He wished he, too, might have 
one, and that it would bring him friends. A few days later 
he learned how to play fairy himself. He soon found that the 
boys and girls were ready to be good friends, after all. He 
was very happy to have learned this secret; I think he always 
remembered it. Can you tell me what it was? 


Blackboard Stories 


Maup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


NCE upon a time there were two little Eskimo boys» 
who lived in a little hut as white as snow, just like 


this: 


There was a door, but no windows, and it was so low they 
could not stand up straight inside; still they had lots of 
fun running in and out through this little door which was 


shaped like this: 
& 2 


One day the oldest boy said, “I’m tired of this little low 
hut and I am going to build another story onto it.” So he 
went to work and very soon he had the house looking like this: 


ox} 


They felt very proud of their snow-house, and played in it 
a lot, and one day while they were playing, they heard 
“‘c-r-a-c-k! c-r-a-c-k!” and ran outside to see what had hap- 
pened. They found the ice cracking all around the house:} j 
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They were afraid to play there the next day, for fear the 
ice would break and let them through, but Jack Frost came 
in the night and froze the ice solid, leaving some funny little 
icicles sticking right out from the sides of the top story, just 
like this: 
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The boys were delighted, and ran into the house to play, 
but found it fearfully cold inside! They soon built a big 
fire, which filled the house so full of smoke, they had to build 
two tall chimneys, and then the house looked just like this; 
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Jinny, the Fern Lady and the 
Coal Family 


Aice E. ALLEN 


(With a little ingenuity, if desirable, the following story may be 

layed by the children, one being the Fern Lady, the others the mem- 

on of the Coal Family. The dialogue may be simplified to suit their 
needs. — A. E. A.) 


While Jinny waited for Father to come home from the 
coal mines, she sat in the big rocking chair before the open 
fire. Outside it was cold and dark and windy. But inside, 
although the coals in the grate made the only light, every- 
thing was warm and cosy. On a little table at Jinny’s side 
stood a plant —a delicate fern which Father had given her 
for a New Year’s gift. 

Jinny hadn’t sat long before the cheery fire] when the 
strangest thing happened. There was no wind inside the 
room, But the fern in the flower-pot suddenly began waving 
one of its slender fronds very much as Jinny waved her hand 
when she saw Father coming up the street. And even as 
Jinny watched, she saw the fern slowly change shape, until, 
where it had been in the flower-pot, there stood a dainty little 
creature with the loveliest face smiling out from under waving 
green plumes. She was all in green from the plumes to the 
tips of the tiny silk shoes which peeped out from below her 
ruffled skirts. And the little Fern Lady stood up on tiptoe 
and waved a gre:n-gloved hand to something over in the 
grate. : 

Jinny couldn’t bear to look away from the Fern Lady. 
But she just had to see what was going on in the grate. 
And when she did see — well she held her breath and leaned 
so far out of the rocker, it’s a wonder she didn’t fall. For in- 
stead of live coals, there in the grate were a number of jolly- 
faced little folks as round and red and roly-poly as you please. 
They were dressed exactly alike all in fire-red from the pom- 
pons on their round caps to the buttons on their patent- 
leather shoes. And they were all standing on tiptoe and 
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waving plump mittened hands to the little Fern Lady over 
in the flower-pot. 

Even as Jinny looked, a droll, cheery voice called from 
the grate: 

“*Good-evening, ‘Fern Lady.” 

“‘Good-evening, Coal Family,” came a voice sweet as 
wind in the woods in summer-time. Jinny didn’t dare stir, 
but she knew without looking that it belonged to the little 
Fern Lady. 

“Beg pardon,” said the biggest of the Coal Family —a 
sort of Grandfather Coal, he seemed. ‘‘We’ve just been 
sputtering among ourselves about you —aren’t you a distant 
relative of ours?” 

‘Maybe so,” said the Fern Lady sweetly. “I feel strangely 
drawn toward you somehow.” 

At this, a middle-sized Coal hopped so near the edge of 
the grate, Jinny knew he’d fall out. But he didn’t. He be- 
gan to speak in a crackly sort of voice. 

“‘We were all part of a fern once, long, long ago,” he said. 
“Not a little fern-plant like you, but a big, big, BIG tree- 
fern.” 

Every time the middle-sized Coal said “big,” he gave a 
big hop and all the Coal Family hopped with him. 

“That was ages and ages ago,” said a bright Coal. “We 
all lived, then, in a great forest where it was very hot. 
All we had to do was to store up heat.” 

‘We didn’t know, though,” said a sober-faced Coal thought- 
fully, “that we’d ever have to give up the heat. But that’s 
what we’re doing to-night — giving it back to Jinny and her 
Father.” 

“Strange things happened in that old forest,” said the 
Grandfather Coal. ‘Years and years and years went by. 
We were all covered over with water — think how much 
water it must have taken to cover such a big forest of such 
big trees. Then years and years and years — and we were 
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covered with mud. The mvd hardened. And we "ew 
hard, too, hard and black —” 

“Black 2” cried the Fern Lady in much surprise, “be 
you aren’t a bit black, now. You have the rosiest cheeks” — 

“We were black enough a few minutes ago,” cried the 
bright-faced little Coal warmly, ‘“‘when Jinny put us in the 
grate.” 

“Indeed we were,” said a plump Coal who had not spoken 
before, “for covered over with layers of stone and soil, we 
became part of a great coal-bed ’way down in the earth. If 
you’d seen us then, Fern Lady, you’d never have believed 
anything so black could be related to you. But if you’d 
looked sharp, you’d have seen in us shapes of beautiful 
leaves and fronds, much like your own, only so much larger. 
In other coal, you would have seef the grain of pine or fir 
wocd, maybe. And some would have shown you marks 
cf moss.” 

“Black?” cried a Coal, who had been chuckling to him- « 
self all the time his brother had been speaking. ‘We were 
so black that when some of us showed our faces above the 
soil, men cried, ‘There is coal down there!’”’ 

“No more peace and quiet for us after that,” sighed Grand- 
father Coal. ‘Men bored down into the earth a quarter of 
a mile or so. When they found how many of us there were 
in our coal-bed and how many more coal-beds there were, 
they let down great shafts and tunneled through us up and 
down and criss-cross, until we were like a great dark under- 
ground city with streets running in all directions. Down came 
more men, with little lights stuck in their caps, who went to 
work with picks and drills, and took us out in blocks. These 
blocks were carried to the shafts. Cages took us up to the 


surface.” 


‘Oh, weren’t you glad,” laughed the Fern Lady, “‘to see 
the lovely blue sky and the green earth again?” 

“Everything was black,” said the Middle Sized Coal, 
“although to us, just out of the mines, things seemed quite 
bright. 

“Clouds of black smoke hid the sky and shut out the hills. 


Great machines waved long black arms at us and creaked 
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an aned. Everywhere was coal—coal in cages just 
coy‘ing from the mines; coal in mounds on the ground; 

] in cars going away on the railroad to great inland cities; 
Coal in black barges going away on inky water to be un- 
loaded at great black wharves in sea-coast cities. There 
was coal-dust over everything —the building, the paths, 
the grass, even the men were almost as black as we.” 
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‘Why, I know all about that,” cried Jinny eagerly. ‘My 
father is a miner.” — : 

Even as she spoke, there was a soft rustle in the flower- 
pot, a crisp crackle in the grate. And before she could 
even think, the little Fern Lady was again only a dainty 
green plant in a flower-pot. And of the Coal Family nothing 
was left save a few sputtering coals. 





ALice E. ALLEN 
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Siding Song 
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Re-told for the Children 


ALICE INGHAM 


NCE upon a time in France, a sunny land across the 
sea, many barn-yard animals and fowls lived together 


onafarm. A beautiful forest joined the farm, but 

they knew nothing about it, because they were kept 
shut up together in the poultry-yard, and seldom left it. 
Sometimes the chickens went into the neighboring field, but 
that is all they ever saw of the world. 

On one side of the yard, they could see an old stone wall 
with some straw-stacks just beyond. At the back was a 
cabbage patch with many big, green cabbage heads. From 
the front, the beasts and birds could catch sight of the farmer’s 
flower garden, bright with red geraniums and hollyhocks. 

At night, when the work on the farm was finished, the 
farmer would bring into the barnyard the rakes and carts 
which he had been using during the day. It caused great 
excitement to have these things brought in. Indeed, to our 
friends of the barnyard, it was the happiest time of the day. 

Now you might think that it would be very lonesome to 
stay in the poultry-yard all the time with nothing to look 
at but farm machines and common fields, but they were very 
happy. To them, their little space was all the world and they 
did not wish to go beyond its limits. As they had never 
seen anything beautiful, they thought that the rake was a 
very handsome thing. They never dreamed that any flower 
could be more dainty than the geraniums and hollyhocks. 

The Cat thought that the old wall was the finest place in 
the world to take a nap, and Paton, the good old watch-dog 
thought that no home could be more comfortable than his 
kennel. 

The most magnificent fowl in the barn-yard was a big 
green and brown cock, who, because he was the strongest 
of all and always protected the weak, was their king. Many 
of the chickens, ducks, and geese loved him, but others hated 


obey him. Because he lived in France, he was called the 
Chantecler. 

To the little chicks, Chantecler seemed more like a good, 
kind father than a king. Many a time he saved a little 
chicken from being carried away by a hawk, which was always 
watching for a chance to pounce down upon them. When 
they crossed the road to go into the fields, it was Chantecler 
who got them out of the way of the automobile which almost 
ran over them. It was Chantecler who led them to the spot 
where they could find the fattest bugs and the juiciest worms. 

Then how they all loved to hear him crow! No other cock 
in the world had such a wonderful voice. When ke crowed, 
he was really singing to the sun which he loved more than 
anything else in the world. Just before the dawn, he would 
fly upon the wall and not another bird would dare make a 
sound until he had finished his hymn to the sun. 

The young cocks, when they were learning to crow, tried 
to imitate Chantecler, but not one could learn to use his 
voice like their king. 

Of all those in the barn-yard, Paton, the watch-dog, loved 
Chantecler the most, but Blackbird made fun of him when- 
ever he could. 

One day when everything was peaceful, a shot was heard 
and a beautiful golden hen-pheasant fluttered over the wall 
and down into their midst. 

She cried to Chantecler, “The dogs! The hunters! 
Save me!” 

Chantecler thought that he had never seen any one half so 
beautiful as poor frightened Hen-pheasant with her bright, 
graceful feathers. He loved her at once and promised that 
nothing should hurt her. He had never seen a bird of the 
forest before and she seemed to him like a creature from an- 
other world. 

After Hen-pheasant had been in the poultry-yard a while, 
she forgot Chantecler’s kindness to her and began to make 
fun of the poor, narrow place and boast of her grand, delight- 
ful home in the forest. She told him that it was strange 
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that he could be happy in such a mean place. She said that 
the cabbage patch was ugly and the red geraniums hurt her 
eyes. She complained that nothing ever happened in the 
barnyard so that one grew very tired of it. 

Then Chantecler told her that there was one thing which 
brought such wonderful changes to the barnyard that it could 
never seem ugly to him. She begged him to tell her what 
could ever make such a dreary place beautiful and he told her 
that when daylight came, everything about the place seemed 
different. The sunlight falling on the straw-stacks made 
them gleam like gold; the dull kennel in which Paton lived 
was lightened up, and a rake, brightened up by the morn- 
ing sun, was the most beautiful of all. 

Now Blackbird told all in the poultry yard about Hen- 
pheasant and they wondered at her beauty. Guinea-hen 
had already planned to have a party early next morning, 
and thought that it would make her proud to have such a 
beauty as Hen-pheasant come to it. So she invited Hen- 
pheasant, who promised to go. At first Chantecler did not 
want to go, but when he found out that Hen-pheasant was 
to be there, he decided to go with her. 

That night, he found a cosy place for Hen-pheasant to sleep 
in Dog’s kennel. He helped all who needed him to bed, 
and soon they were asleep. 

As soon as Chantecler had closed his eyes, his enemies, 
the Owls, began to make up a plan to hurt him. The Owls 
loved the night and hated Chantecler because he sang to the 
sun. The Cat stole up to help their plan. She hated Chan- 
tecler because the Dog loved him. The Duck was jealous 
because Chantecler had better feet for walking than he; the 
Turkey thought him too proud, since he was king, so they 
joined in the plot. Last of all came the Mole, who hated 
Chantecler for no other reason than that he could see the 
dawn while Mole must always be blind. 

They had heard that the Peacock was going to bring to 
Guinea-hen’s party as visitors a number of strange cocks, 
among them a game-cock. Now this game-cock had fought 
and killed every cock with whom he had quarrelled up to this 
time. So the Owls and Chantecler’s other enemies planned 
to have Game-cock quarrel with Chantecler, feeling sure 
that he would be killed. 

Suddenly their talking was hushed, for Chantecler crowed 
as only he knew how to do. The sun commenced to rise and 
as the Owls could not stand the light, they hurried away, 
followed by the others who were such cowards that they did 
not dare to stay. 

As Chantecler crowed, Hen-pheasant came running up to 
him. She praised his wonderful crowing and asked him to 
tell her how he could make such a beautiful sound. He told 
her that it was a secret which he could not tell. Hen-pheasant 
begged him so hard that at last he was foolish enough to tell 
her. The secret was this — he, Chantecler, made the sun 
rise! It was his Crow that told it when to get up! 

You can imagine how astonished Hen-pheasant was! 
She knew how Chantecler ruled in the poultry-yard, but it 
made her very proud to think that even the sun obeyed his 
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voice, and yet he had asked her to go to the party with him 
The party commenced at five o’clock. Magpie called out 
the names of the guests as they came. Peacock came bring- 
ing with him the strange cocks. The Magpie called their 
names — Golden Cock, Bantam Cock, the Cock from Bag- 
dad, the Cock from Cochin-China, and forty-three others, 
so I shall not try to tell their names. 

When Chantecler came, the Magpie asked what he would 
like to be called. 

He replied, ‘‘Say that the Cock has come.” 

The other Cocks were very angry at this and Game-cock 
attacked him at once. After a hard fight, Chantecler won, 
but he was, oh, so badly hurt! He was so faint that he could 
hardly see the sun above him, but when he did, he tried to 
crow to help it on its way. But such a sorry crow as it was! 

Hen-pheasant begged him to go away from the barn-yard 
into the peaceful forest where the birds’ voices were always 
in tune and he might get his own back again. The party 
broke up and Hen-pheasant led Chantecler into the forest. 

Now Hen-pheasant had learned to love Chantecler and she 
wanted him to love her more than anything else. She was 
jealous of his love for the sun and began to wonder if he really 
did make itcomeup. Then, because of her envy, she thought 
of a trick which was Chantecler’s undoing. 

She nursed him until he was well again, and I am glad to 
tell you that his voice came back. She then told him of the 
beautiful songs sung by the Nightingale to the night, even 
lovelier than Chantecler’s morning hymn to the sun. 

One evening they listened as the bird began to trill her 
song. Chantecler had never heard anything like it before. 
Now it is said that the Nightingale’s song is so beautiful that 
one can listen to it all night and think that he has been listen- 
ing only a moment. Chantecler was so delighted with 
Nightingale’s song that he entirely forgot about his own. 

The sky became rosy and the sun came up, but still Chante- 
cler listened to the song and did not notice it. Just then a 
hunter shot off his gun and Chantecler.was roused to look 
at the things about him. There was the sun and he had not 
told it to come up! 

What a sad moment that was to Chantecler! How it 
grieved him to learn that the sun could come up without him! 

Of course, for a tim: , he was very angry with Hen-pheasant 
for playing such a trick upon him. And poor Hen-pheasant 
— how sorry she was for what she had done! 

But because Chantecler was so big and noble and fine, 
he forgave her for the wrong which she had done him. Be- 
cause Hen-pheasant was sorry for what she had done, she was 
willing to give up her lovely home in the forest and go into the 
barn-yard to live for the rest of her life. 

Chantecler hardly knew what to do now that the sun had 
come up without him, but he made up his mind to be happy 
and be of some use to the world anyhow. He decided that, 
even if he could not make the sun rise, he could tell that it 
had risen, and awaken all the people, animals and birds about 
him. So he spent the rest of his life calling to everything about 
him to get up and look at the sun, which he loved so much 
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_ HELPING = 


A Pair of Mittens 


When the children first get new mittens 
they so often leave them in the hall and lose 
them. This little illustrated story has helped 
my children to overcome this fault, so I 
send it, hoping it may help others. 


I am anice new pair of mittens. I belong 
to Helen Grey. I go to school with her 
every day and I go to play with her too. 
Jack Frost can’t pinch Helen’s hands as 
long as I am with her. 


I’m lost! I’m lost! 
in the school hall. I’d like to find her, but 
Ican’t. I'd like to be with my mate. I am 
of no use to anyone. O Helen Grey! why 
didn’t you take care of me? 


Helen Grey left me 


What do you think has happened? Helen 
Grey lost my mate! Ican’t go to school. I 
can’t go to play. I just have to lie here all 
day. I don’t like Helen Grey. She is a 
careless little girl. If you know any little 
children who do not take care of their 
mittens, tell them my story. 


\Emity P. ROCHESTER 





Learning to Read 


My little people have passed from the 
script to print and I had dreaded to take 
up the’ letters. I found something that helped ‘me very 
much. I bought several boxes of the letters printed on card- 
board. These I used for busy work, calling it “the letter 
game.” I devoted one recitation period working with the 
class. I used a familiar sentence from the chart as a model, 
as this could be seen by all sitting at the table. I pointed 
to the first letter, saying, “ Let’s find” — calling it by name. 

After this they worked by themselves and enjoyed putting 
the letters together. The one that had the most words, cor- 
rectly formed, was allowed the privilege of picking up the 
letters when they had finished. 

I frequently let them spell out the words both from script 
and print. It is wonderful how quickly and easily they 
learned the letters in this way. I also use these letters for 
busy work in the first grade in forming their spelling words. 

At first my first grade pupils took no interest in the phonic 
drill. I therefére took some white cardboard and cut pieces 
three inches by five inches. On each I wrote a phonogram, 
using only those already learned as a review drill. I then 
asked how many had ever attended a party. I let them tell 
of the “Parties” until they were all intensely interested. 
Then, much to their surprise, I said, “Let us have a party 
to-day. These,” holding up the cards, “are the invitations. 
If you know the person you may carry the invitation. If not, 
we must leave them out this time.” I then showed each 
card, and let each one who answered correctly, taking turns, 
hold the card. The children really enjoyed the party and 
asked for it every day. They were so sorry when someone 
(a forgotten phonogram) must be left out, because no one knew 
him, that they tried hard to remember them all. In this way 
ovr tire in phonics was most profitably and happily spent. 
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What to Do for the Little Ones 


The little ones cause the most anxiety to the teacher 


of a district school. To have them busy is what the 
teacher wishes. She wishes also that the work be of 
profit. This is what I used to do. I kept a record 
book containing the new words developed in the reading - 
lesson each day. The first week I found my book contained 
the following words: the boy, the girl, good, I, see, can, her, 
him, pretty, on, hat, little, love, are, the mat, and, friends 
My class numbered eight. Saturday I looked for pictures 
of girls and boys appropriate for cards. I cut, from paste- 
beard, cards 5” by 7” and pasted a picture in the corner of 
each. I then wrote on the cards plainly sentences something 
like these: 

2 I see the pretty girl. 

1 The girl ison the mat. 

1 The boy and girl are friends. 

3. See the girl! 

4 I see her. 

1 The little girl is pretty. é 

2 The mat is pretty. 

I never used a word which they had not learned. The 
sentences were numbered to show the number of times each 
sentence should be written. Each child was handed a card 
after the lesson. He took it to his seat to copy. The papers 
were collected at some special time during the session. 

These eight cards for the eight pupils were exchanged. 
This gave me time to make a card two or three evenings in a 
week, as I developed the words. 

I arranged a box for them and watched out that the children 
did not misuse them. I was interested, so were the children, 
and the work was better each day. The pupils in the second 
reading class wished cards, and I made some for them. 

M. E. H. 





For Teaching Arithmetic 


Every teacher knows something of the difficulties to be 
found in a page of miscellaneous problems. 

After several years of experience, I adopted this method 
of teaching arithmetic to third and fourth grade classes. It 
has proved to be the best of any I have ever tried. 

First I. call upon some child to stand and read the problem. 
Then I ask the children how many steps they can see in the 
problem; by steps I mean fundamental processes. The little 
people grasp this idea quickly and the hunt begins. I usually 
call upon several children to answer my question in order 
that as many as possible may be led to make a mental analysis 
of the problem. When all have had an opportunity to form 
an opinion, I ask someone to tell me what the first step is, 
some one else the second step, and so on until the entire prob- 
lem is analyzed. The children should not be allowed to tell 
the answers to the processes, when it can be avoided. 

Sometimes I call upon one pupil to tell about the whole 
problem, but the attention of the whole class can be controlled 
better if several children are called upon for each problem. 

Later in the day (not immediately after the analysis of the 
problems), the children are given paper and asked to solve 
the problems on paper to be given to the teacher for correction. 

When the time comes for review, which should be often, 
I write problems on the blackboard instead of using the prob- 
lems in the book again. These are worded exactly like those 
in the arithmetic, but different numbers are used. Or some- 
times I have pieces of figuring paper passed. Paper which 
has been used on one! side will do very well for this, or the 
backs of hand bills may be used. 
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SWITZERLAND 


We receive occasional requests for infor- 
mation regarding travel in Switzerland 
during the summer. 

Instead of replying to individual inquiries, 
we will here give some facts that will prove 
of interest to intending travellers. 

Travel is very cheap throughout Switzer- 
land if one takes advantage of the special 
tickets issued by the Swiss Federal Railways. 
These tickets are good for fifteen, thirty 
or forty-five days. Full information con- 
cerning them may be had by addressing 
the official agency in the United States of 
the Swiss Federal Railway, 241 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

A very delightful ‘short trip may be made 
by starting from either Geneva or Lausanne 
and making Montreux the first stop. 

This is a beautiful spot, famed for its 
Castle of Chillon. It is the center, too, for 
attractive excursions, one of which is to the 
St. Bernard Hospice. 

From here to Interlaken over the moun- 
tains is most interesting. This is the place 
in which the wise lady buys her lace and 
linens, not forgetting the Oriental scarves 
that may be bought from the itinerant 
vendors on the sidewalk, Syrians generally. 
Interlaken is the starting point for the 
Jungfrau. 

The next point is Lucerne. Mount 
Pilatus, the Rigi Culm, and Lake Geneva, 
each has its devotees —all are worthy of 
visiting. 

From Lucerne via Zurich to Lindau, 
across Lake Constance, completes the 
flying trip. 

The hotels and pensions are very good, 
as a rule, the usual exception to prove the 
rule being found in Lucerne: The Union 
Hotel — and yet it is starred by Baedeker! 
It is not clean, the meals are poor, the ser- 
vice is worse, and the manager himself is a 
male Xanthippe. He rather glories, too, 
in discrimination against Americans, which 
is a fortunate thing for the Americans who 
escape his clutches. 


WHY OWN A DICTIONARY? 

Its purpose, to-day, is to give quick, 
accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date informa- 
tion ofall kinds that shall be of vital interest 
and use to all people. 


Aw Arp In Your Home 

In your talk and in your reading, whether 
of paper, magazine, or scholarly treatise, 
there is sure to come up every day some 
word, phrase, or reference whose meaning 
(or mew meaning) you don’t know. Look 
it up in the “‘New International” and you 
will know it the next time. 


An Arp To Your CHILDREN 

At school a dictionary is considered an 
essential and is always at hand. For best 
results in home work it should be equally 
accessible at home. 

““Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary” is the latest production of publishers 
who for sixty-seven years have studied and 
labored to Make the Best so that their cus- 
tomers may Get the Best. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FARMING BY MAIL 

We would advise teachers and others 
interested in the teaching of agriculture, 
to send for the free booklet, ‘How to Make 
the Farm Pay More.” It is published by 
the American Farmer’s School, 21 Winn 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. See their 
announcement elsewhere in this issue. 








The best advice that can be 
given is: To keep in health, 
be careful of your diet, keep 
your digestive tract clean 
and stop worrying. You can 
snap your fingers at disease 
and cast your troubles to 
the wind. 
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Sy, Vy 
will help you wonderfully. Their gentle action on the 
stomach, kidneys and liver, will purge the body of impur- 
ities, strengthen the organs, inprove the blood and tone up 


the entire system. They are mild and gentle in their action, 
and easy to take. For generations they have been, and still 


Are Favorites 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 
Every woman who values good heaith should read 
special instructions with every box of our pills. 
a AR Reni a 











TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


“FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


WRITE US | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ....cmemes Write tis and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it, Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it Gocmenty free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

aa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
|. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 

ed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 

ittons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 

to send you. 4%@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., {07 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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b Tuesdays — words from memory. 
January ¢ Wednesdays — sentences from copy. 
Hore W. Mowsray d Thursdays — sentences from memory. 
(An outline correlating plans for General Lesson, Language, Nature e Fridays — simple pictures; words and sen- 
Study, and Seat Work.) tences. 
I General Lesson and Nature Study 2 Sense Training and Number. 
1 First Week — Health Lessons. a Mondays —lay printed figures to 100 by 

a Calendar talk and weather observations. 1o’s and 1’s. 

b Story of the “‘Body-house.”’ b Tuesdays — blackboard sums, illustrated. 

c Personal responsibility for care of body; i c Wednesdays —blackboard sums with re- 
necessity for cleanliness, fresh air, sanitary sults given, made on desks with printed 
conditions, figures. 

d Parts of the bedy. Structure of the body. d Thursdays — blackboard sums without re- 

2 Second Week — Health Lessons (continued). sults, made on desks with printed figures. 

a Care of the eyes. e Fridays — optional. 

b Care of the teeth. 3 Hand Work, correlated with General Lesson and 

c Effectsof alcohol and tobacco. Temperance Nature Study. 
in all things. a Mondays — free illustration. 

d General review and test. (1) Christmas toy. 

3 Third Week — Eskimo Life. (2) Our homes. 

a “The Northland.” (Use globe.) (3) Eskimo house. 

b Animals of the Northland. (4) Animals of Northland. 

c Homes of the Northland people. b Tuesdays —cutting to illustrate General 

d The people; their dress, customs, etc. Lesson. 

e Story: “Agoonack’s dream.” (“Eskimo (1) Christmas toy. 

Stories” — Mary E, Smith.) (2) House. 
4 Fourth Week — Eskimo Life (continued). (3) Eskimo house or “igloo.” 

a Occupations of Eskimo people; why? (4) Eskimo doll, cut and colored. 

b Dramatize incident in Eskimo life. c Wednesdays — construction. 

c Reading from “‘ Eskimo Stories,” by teacher. (1) House. (3) Cut bear and seal. 

d Informal review. One child pose as Es- (2) Sled. (4) Optional. 

kimo, to be questicned by pupils. d Thursdays — review’ construction, pattern 
e Stories of Eskimo life, told by pupils, on blackboard. 
il Language (1) House. (3) Chair. 
1 Mondays—oral reproduction of paragraph stories. (2) Hay-shed. (4) Bed. 
2 Tuesdays — retelling familiar stories. e Fridays — free illustration of favorite poems, 


a Epaminondas “Stories to tell Children.” stories, or songs. 
b King Midas. 
c The Bell of Atri. 
— Longfellow. 
d Snow Man — Andersen. 
3 Wednesdays — punctuation. 
a Capital at beginning of 
sentence. 
b Use of pericd. 
c Use of interrogation point. 
d Review and test. 
1 Thursdays — Poem Study. 
a Winter Time. ‘‘Child’s 
Garden of Verses.” 
—R. L. Stevenson. 
b Complete memorization of 
above pcem. 
¢ Foreign Children. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 

d Review; individual recita- 
tions. 
Fridays — oral re- 

production and 
dramatization. 
@ Epaminondas. 
b King Midas. 
c¢ The Bell of 
Atri. 
d Review. 
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111 Seat Work, Plan- 

ned for Three 

Pericds Daily 

Reading; word 
and sentence 
building, using 
printed alpha- 
bets. 

a@ Mondays — 
words selected 
from reading 
lesson. Copy. 
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PEACE PRIZE CONTEST 


In this contest, held under the auspices 
of the American School Peace League, 
two sets of prizes, to be known as the Sea- 
bury Prizes, are offered for the best essays 
on one of the following subjects: 

1 “The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace Move- 
ment.” 
Schools of the United States. 

2 “The Significance of the Two Hague 
Peace Conferences.’’ Open to Seniors in 
the Secondary Schools of the United States. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars will be given for the 
three best essays in both sets. 

The judges are: David Starr Jordan, 
President Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
Palo Alto, Cal., Wilbur F. Gordy, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass., J. 
Asbury Pitman, Principal State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass., Samuel T. Dutton, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
N.Y.; P.P. Claxton, University of Tennes- 
sce, Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss -Edith C. 
Westcott, Principal Western High School, 
Washington, D. C.; James H. Van Sickle, 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

The contest closes March 1, 1911. Con- 
ditions of the contest: Essays must not 
exceed five thousands words (a length of 
three thousand words is suggested as de- 
sirable), and must be written, preferably 
in typewriting, on one side only of paper 
8 x 10 inches, with a margin of at least 
14 inches. Manuscripts not easily legible 
will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear 
on the essay, which should be accompanied 
by a letter giving the writer’s name, school, 
and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary American School 
Peace League, 405 Marlboro Street, Boston, 
Mass., not later than March 1, 1911. 
Essays should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prize will be made at the 
Annual Meeting of the League in July, 
IgII. 

Information concerning literature on the 
subject may be obtained from the Secretary. 

In the contest for last year, seventy-two 
essays were sent in from twenty-two states. 
The successful contestants from the Normal] 
Schools were: 

First prize: Miss Marion Amelia Viets, 
Boxborough, Mass., Second Prize: Miss 
Gertrude Reid, Fredonia, N. Y.; Third 
Prize: Miss Winifred V. Richmond, Athens, 
Ohio. 

From the Secondary Schools: First Prize: 
Mr. Stewart D. White, Baltimore, Md.; 
Second Prize: Miss Mary Eleonor Cavan- 
augh, West Lynn, Mass.; Third Prize: 
Miss Jessie A. Carey, Trenton, N. J. 


Open to Seniors in the Normal ]° 














EMONEY VALUE OF 
THE STUDY LAMP 


gm §=Your salary-earning ability is directly proportional to 
your efficiency as a teacher. You hope to receive 
more money for your services, merit the advancement 
by an increase in general knowledge and in better 
methods of teaching. Only energy and devotion to high pedagogical ideals will carry you far 
in your chosen field. You are untrue to yourself and to those who have faith in you if you do 
not advance just as far as natural ability, study and well-directed energy can carry you. It is 
not wrong to seek the highest salary paid for your class of service; it is rather a matter of self- 
preservation. 

Don’t be satisfied to be “just an average person’’; the field is less crowded only a very little 
farther along. You can advance into that field, and can demand and get what you want, if you 
are willing to pay the price, which is definitely fixed —there are no “bargain days.” Will it be 
worth a winter of spare time study to be able to know in the spring that you have definitely 
moved toward a better position, better salary, and improved working conditions? Don’t say you 
have no spare time; every one of us busy people finds time to do things we want todo. The 
Interstate School asks the privilege of helping you to coin your extra hours into dollars between 


phone EVENING STUDY PAYS 


every earnest student of the Interstate School. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 








eee To Te py It pays in increased efficiency, in better salaries, 
a Fhyeice in better teaching conditions. What would it 
Higher Civil Government be worth to you to be conscious of ample equip- 
a ee | we fe ee ment to meet the emergencies you now dread ? 
Gregus and Anatyeto ee Sa Evening study, an hour at a time, under our able 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene instructors, paid for at reasonable rates, a little 
General History Physical Geography at a time, will put you among the progressive 
—_— yale and the valued members of your profession. 


ADEMIC DEPT.- EACH SuBJEcT Is A COURSE This is the teacher's correspondence school ; 








at, 4 your interests are our only interests. We offer 

Rhet: Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary 

Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am. Literature , e T . ae 
Composition Pyaice Methods and Intermediate and Grammar 
Algebra Ancient History Methods for all grades, from frst to eighth, de- 
Pied. ond Meters Wistery voted solely to methods of teaching; and Aca- 

CIAL COURSES ; , . 

COMMERCIAL DEPT. demic branches for advanced study. For those 


Business who wish to enter commercial life we offer Busi- 








sar Beboot BM Typewriting ness, Shorthand, Typewriting, and Pharmac 
a Courses. Write to-day for information. 

OU) Seer Se 
ee mame fg Interstate School of Correspondence 


Prmary Epvucation — January 378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME - GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 
It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 
Cartes F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





















PULING-MSOALLIE. | W ) METER 





AN “EASY-TO-USE” INSTRUMENT FOR 
TESTING THE ACUTENESS OF HEARING 


Because of its simplicity and durability and the 
ow with which it can be used this apparatus 

certainly appeal to specialists, teachers, aurists, 
psychologists, Medical and Pension Examiners. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO. - = Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Gymnastic Exercises Adapted 


to School-room Use 


FIFTEEN MInvuTE DRILL 


Pupils stand in aisles — weight on both feet, chests up, 
hips back, heads up. 


I 


II 


Ill 


II 


Ill 


IV 


Palms turned up, inhale, and bring hands up over head, 
clasp hands together, turn hands up and stretch. Un- 
clasp hands and bring arms down to side, exhaling. 


Heads turned up to ceiling, arms over head (palms 
facing). Tell children to imagine pulling a rope 
from ceiling (pulling down hard, bringing hands to 
chest, elbows out). Hold and then exhale. 


Finger tips on chests, elbows high, even with shoulder. 
Inhale, hold and pat chest with hands. 


Hands sideward. 
Palmsdown—1 Clench back of head and stretch — 2. 
Sideward as in 1 — 3. 


Position (hands down at sides) — 4. (8 counts.) 


Hands at sides, palms down, even with shoulder. Tell 
children to shake the water from their hands. Same 
— shake over head — same, shake down in front. 


(Especially good for circulation.) 


Quick Thought Exercises 


1 Hands on hips, place! (Teach children to wait 
for the command, as, for the command — place, 
before putting hands on hips.) 

2 Hands on shoulders — Place! 

3 Hands on head — Place! 

4 Hands on floor at sides — Place! 


This may be d>ne to music in following manner: 
Hands on head — 1. 
Hards on shot Iders — 2. 
Hands on hips — 3. 
Hands on floor — 4. 
8 counts, if desired. 


CLAPPING SERIES 


1 Hands on heads — 1. 
2 Bend and clap hards in front — 2. . 8 counts. 


1 Hands to shovlders. 


2 Bend ard clap hands. 8 counts. 
1 Hands en hips. 
2 Bend ard clap hands. 8 counts. 


1 Hands on heads. 

2 Hands on shoulders. 
3. Hands on hips. 

4 Bend and clap — 4. 


-AA 


II 


Ill 


IV 


it 


Ill 
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Hands on heads. 
Hands op shoulders. 
Hands on hips. 
Bend and clap. 


ow Om 


SEAT EXERCISES FOR SCHOOL-ROOM 


Stand, hands on desk in front. Push down hard, arch 
back and raise chest. 8 counts. 


Sitting erect in seats, arms overhead, pull down (clench 
fists) and inhale. 


Stand in aisle, hands on desk at each side. 
t Raise body and balance on arms. 


2 Down. 
3 Stand in position. 
4 8 counts. 

In aisle. 


Arms forward, palms facing — 1. 

Arms overhead — 2. 

Forward — 3. 

Straight knees and touch floor— 4. 8 counts. 


Stand in aisle — face seat, hands on back of seat and on 
desks — 1. 
Jump to seat on knees — 2. 
Jump to opposite side — 3. 
Position — 4. . 8 counts. 


Games ADAPTED TO USE IN SCHOOL-ROOM 


Tapping Relay (erasers may be used). 

Arrange children in two lines, facing on opposite 
sides of the room. At word of command — “Go” 
—the first of each line bends with straight knees 
and touches eraser to floor and then passes it to next 
player who does the same — so on down the line and 
last player after tapping floor runs back of his line to 
head, touches eraser to floor and passes it on thus, 
until all have run and the player who was at the 
head is again at the head. The side wins that keeps 
the straightest line, no talking, etc., whether it finishes 
first or not. 


Relay game (Indian club, dumb bell, or eraser used) 
Children stand in 2 aisles. 
First player touches bell to floor, runs around certain 
aisles and hands to the next player. The first player 
goes to the back of line then. Add vaulting through 
seats or any device. 


Hiding eraser (piano used). 
One player leaves room. Another player hides eraser. 
Piano music as player enters —/loud when he nears 
the spot where eraser is hidden, soften as he moves 
away, etc. (like old game of “Hide the Thimble”). 
This game is especially to train the ear. When eraser 
is found, another player leaves room, etc. 
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BOOKS 


Word Srupy IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooLs. By Joseph S. Taylor, Ph. D. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Educational Publishing Company. 

The study of English becomes more and 
more important every year. The man is 
known by the language he uses. There is 
no other index so infallible of his social and 
mental equipment. The school that does 
not realize this fact is more or less of a 
failure. The child who can read with 
appreciation and speak with accuracy 
is well equipped for life whatever his other 
attainments. 

Yet many teachers find language and 
reading lessons irksome and are more or 
less unsuccessful with them. If such teach- 
ers will study this book carefully they will 
find their interest in the study immensely 
increased and many of their difficulties 
disappearing. The book deals with the 
scope of word study, spelling in its various 
phases, the meaning and use of words, and 
methods and devices for making the study 
of words interesting and profitable. The 
author is familiar with the difficulties that 
beset the teacher, and, as a district super- 
intendent in New York City, he .has had 
much experience in guiding teachers. His 
book, therefore, is practical and to the point. 
Teachers of English cannot do better than 
be guided by him. 


THE CHILDREN’s PLuTARCH. Arranged 
by F. J. Gould. Tales of the Greeks. With 
an introduction by W. D. Howells. Speci- 
ally suitable for children of 10 to 14 years. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 

The aim of this book is to open the 
treasures of Plutarch’s Lives and to tell 
these tales in simple language. A special 
topical index has been added. Mr. Howells 
writes in his introduction to “Tales of the 
Greeks’”’: 

“Tt is more a pleasure than I can well say 
to write of this little book which Mr. Gould 
has made for the children out of Plutarch’s 
great Book. The work is very well done, 
indeed, with a feeling for the original and a 
faith in it which no criticism or research 
will ever quite dissipate; for in spite of all 
the knowledge of Greece and Rome which 
the study of scholars has since brought 
us, the Greece and Rome of Plutarch, 
which, for the English race, became the 
Greece and Rome of Shakespeare and of 
Goldsmith, will remain to the end of time 
the universal countries, with the “cities of 
the soul” for their capitals.’’ 


Francois Easy STANDARD FRENCH. 
By Victor E. Francois, Associate Professor 
of French, College of the City of New York. 
Cloth, 16m6, 172 pages, with composition 
exercises, full notes, and complete vocabu- 
lary. Price, 40 cents. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 

Thirty stories, for second year reading, 
each complete in itself and prefaced by a 
short biography of the author. The selec- 
tions, typical of the best French prose, are 
grouped by centuries. The authors repre- 
sented are Racine, Mme. de Sévdeigné, 
Moliére, Lesage, Saint-Pierre, Beaumar- 
chais, Chateaubriand, Hugo, Sand, Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, Daudet, Coppée, France, 
Maupassant, La Fontaine, Bossuet, La 
Bruyére, Fénelon, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Mme. de Stael, Lamartine, Couisin, Balzac, 
Legouvé, Mérimée, Flaubert, About, Loti, 
and Margueritte. The selections offer the 
greatest F poasy variety of subject and 
style, and are full of action and interest. 





Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one that 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi- 
nary attention. What do you see? The flooring 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, and 
neither shrunken nor splintered; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface. 

Moreover, you will find that the labor required 


to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
that spent on the other floor. In addition to 
these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD | 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered: In schoolrooms having 
untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by siuffling feet. The floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing collects and holds the dust, 
and saves the air from contamination—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust thus 
being very much lessened. 

Standard Floor Dressing issoldin barrelsand cansof 
varying capacity by dealers generally. Three or four 
applications a year with patented 
Standard Oiler gives best results. 

We will apply Standard Floor 
Dressing, without charge, tothe floor a 5 ES 
of one room or hallin any Hospital, SSIANDARD 
Sc'100l or other public building, to FLOOR 
demonstrate that all we claim for it . DRESSING 
istrue. Standard Floor Dressing is < ne 
not intended for use on varnished, ‘ LUST CHITRA 
waxed or polished floors or for use : 
in private houses. 

Testimonials and interesting reports 
from medical authorities on floors that 
have been treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 























THE WOOSTER PRIMER AND READERS 


(Basic Books) 


IF YOU ARE ON THE ADVANCE LINE 
TRY THESE BOOKS 

1 The Wooster Primer is the only primer 
that gives industrial busy work for the 
little fingers, with interesting, instruc- 
tive reading matter. 





2 These books get the results demanded 
of our schools by business men and 
parents. 

3 They are not fads, freaks, or classic fakes. 


4 Free from unreal features in both lessons 
and illustrations. 

5 No nerve distressing stories or myths 
No silly talk. Not made for a talking 
teacher but for the working pupil. 


6 Good results in work get better sala- 
ries for superintendents and teachers. 
These books get the resulis desired. 


“If a child never studied any other books 
than the Wooster Primer and Readers, 
he would have a good living and work- 
ing knowledge.’”’—Boston Journal 


~ 


8 ‘I have never used any readers that come 
near their equal.” —Prin. E. H. Roude- 

- bush, Topeka, Kan. 

9 “They give surprisingly good results.” 
—Prin. Geo. R. Hopkins, Little Rock, 

South Carolina Rice Plant From Fourth Reader Ark. 














Price P. Price Postage 
Wooster Primer, 112 pp. - < 2s “0S Wooster Third Reader, 224 pp. .40 08 
Wooster First Reader, 128 pp.- .25 .05 Wooster Fourth Reader, 320 pp. .50 .10 
Wooster Second Reader, 160 pp. .30 .06 Wooster Fifth Reader, 416pp. .60 .12 


Wooster & Company, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Rhymes and Plays for Happy 
Days 
ALICE E, ALLEN 


The Forgetting Presents 

(Five little folks with little horns, bells, etc., go out to wish “Happy 
New Year!” They meet five others with neat little gifts. Make 
dialogue as gay and natural as possible.) 

First group (some blowing horns, some ringing bells) Happy 
New Year! Happy New Year! (Selected one) Why, where 
are you all going? 

Second group (showing gijts) Happy New Year! (Selected 
one) We’re going to give our “forgetting presents.” 

First group (selected ones —one after another —as all 
cluster about second group) ‘‘Forgetting presents”? What 
are “forgetting presents?” Second group 

Sam Susy read in a School Magazine about a boy who 
gave some. 

Susy ‘“‘Forgetting presents” are presents you give people 
at New Year’s so they will forget unkind things you’ve cone 
to them in the Old Year. 

May I have a little snow-shovel here for Bobby. You 
see I borrowed his once, and broke it. If I give him this 
he’ll forget all about the old one. 

Joe i'm going to give Tom these skates. Once I hid his 
just for a joke, and went away and forgot to tell him where 
they were, and he had to go without any all winter. 

Kate Grandma will know why I’m giving her this apron — 
I’ve made every stitch of it myself, too. 

Sam Maybe Rover won’t know just why I’m giving him 
a new collar, but I shall. 

Susy This Teddy Bear is for Baby. I made hers squeak 
so much once, just for fun, that it never would squeak after- 
ward. Baby cried and cried. Of course she’s forgotten 
about it — but I haven’t. 

Kate That’s one of the best things about “forgetting 
presents.” They help us to forget unpleasant things, too. 
And we can begin all over again. 

First group (selected ones, as before) What a nice way 
to begin the New Year. I like “forgetting presents.’ Let’s 
go see if we can’t give some. Let’s! Let’s! 





Picture Plays V 
The Snowflake Folks 


Auice E. ALLEN 


(For four groups of little folks who interpret words prettily, some- 
thing as follows: first group steals along, one by one; second frolics 
lightly; third imitates snowstorm; fourth spreads out arms protect- 
ingly ; in fifth stanza, all take part, drifting slowly across room.) 


First Have you ever seen us 
Stealing softly by, 
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One by one, so quietly, 
From the cloudy sky? 


Second 
Have you ever heard us 
Dancing on the hill? 
Softly as the fairies do, 
Oh, so white and still! 


Third 
Have you ever watched us 
As the storm-winds blow ? 
This way, that way, in and ou! 
Up and down, we go. 


Fourth 
We are always busy, 
Though we seem to play, 
Helping April tend her flowers, 
Helping June make hay. 


All 
Everybody knows us — 
Drifting, drifting down — 
We’re the jolly Snowflake Folk 
Out of Snowflake Town! 





Nature’s Blankets 
(An Action Play) 
BERrTHA E. BusH 


(Let one row of children be trees standing in front with arms stretched 
out. A row of children kneeling below them represent the grass blades. 
The seeds sit on the floor with folded arms resting on knees and heads 
bowed upon them. As the verses are recited each group suits the 
action to the word. At the third stanza Mother Nature beckons to 


the clouds who pass around and scatter imaginary snow-flakes over each 
one.) 


The trees’ bare branches shivered; 
The wind was fierce and bold. 

The brown grass shook and quivered, 
“Tt’s really very cold.” 


“O Mother, Mother Nature,” 
The seeds cried from the ground, 
“Please put some blankets on us. 
We're cold and can’t sleep sound.” 


Kind Mother Nature heard them 
And called some clouds of gray 
To drop down soft and fleecy flal-es 

Upon them all that day. 
(Continned on page 50) 
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Full size 
Rogers’ extra 
silver plate, table 
spoons, bouillon 


Handsome rose 
design in FrenchGray Fin- 
ish—free from advertising. 
To get them you have only to 
learn the many delightful kitchen uses, the 
helpfulness. the surprising economy of 


LIEBIG 


Company’s Extract of Beef 


Save the metal cap from the jars—Send us 
one cap and 20 cents and we'll send youa 
table spoon ora fork, post-paid. Send one 
cap and 10 cents for a tea spoon ora bouil- 
lon spoon. When you've seen one, you'll 
want full sets. 
Always look for this 
signature in blue: 
A 60-page cook book, by Mrs. Rorer, sent 
anywhere free on request. Address Dept. S, 
Corneille David & Co., 9 North Moore 8t., N. Y. 











EGIN AT THE BEGINNING and see 
that your pupils are supplied at the Begin- 
ning of the school year with 

DIXON’S BEGINNERS 


a new pencil half an inch in diameter and contain- 
ing an extra large, soft, smooth lead. 

It was Froebel who said: “As the beginning gives 
a bias to the whole after development, so the early 
beginnings of education are of most importance. 

The generous proportions of Dixon’s Beginners 
Pencil will appeal to all teachers, whether they are 
interested in drawing or writing. It rests the tired 
hand of the child, as well as being of great help to 
the teacher. Sample sent on request 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


"SATA DD 
4 Crayons 


**STAONAL”’ 
For Kindergarten, Marking 
and Checking 







































**DUREL’”’ 


Hard Pressed For Pastel 
Effects 


**CRAYOLA” 
For Generai Color Work, 
Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 


** AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 
Dustless White and Colored 
Chalks 





Samples furnished upon application 


BINNEY & SMITH CO 
81-83 Fulton St. New Yor | 











STUDY 


AGRICULTURE 


At home, and how to teach it. Make spare time 
count. us raise your salary. Great agri- 
cultural awakening your opportunity. We pre- 
you. Laas om antes of best Asr-Colleges 

Ww ture & how to teach it. Rural, graded 
upt’s.course. Easy terms. Booklet. 
School, 21 


H.S. Free 
Am. Farmers WinnBld. Minneapolis. 














1911 VACATION TOUR 


65 to 70 days— $390. E d, Scotland, France, 
Holland, The Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


L. W. COLWELL, 2944 N. Troy St., Chicago 








A YEAR OF PRIMARY OcCUPATION WorK. 
Frrst Term. By Etta Merrick Graves. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Educational Publishing Company. 

It is only recently that primary teachers 
have realized fully the importance of com- 
bining in some way the foundation of 
primary work with that done in the kinder- 
garten. If the stories, games and handwork 
of the primary schools can be linked with 
the occupations of the kindergarten, the 
path of the slow child will be ‘made easier 
and the child who has had no kindergarten 
training will not be plunged immediately 
into work quite unrelated to his previous 
experiences. The work here outlined deals 
especially with handwork, which may be 
used in carrying out this idea. Enough 
work will be provided for one year, but the 
present volume contains that for the first 
term only, from September through Decem- 
ber. The seat work provides material 
for both supervised and unsupervised occu- 
pations and suggests the appropriate lan- 
guage sequence for the work. For exam- 
ple, in October, the family forms the subject 
for the first week, the carpenter for the 
second, Man and Nature for the third, and 
Harvesting forthe fourth. Modelsare given 
for all cuttings: and construction work, 
and photographs of posters and occupations 
involving the sand-table. The work is so 
carefully outlined week by week, that the 
most inexperienced can easily follow it; 
it has been thoroughly tested by Miss 
Graves in her own classes; it successfully 
correlates primary language and handwork. 
This latter can be said of very few books. 

The teachers who are following Miss 
Graves’ lessons in PRIMARY EDUCATION will 
find much supplementary material in this 
book and those subsequently to be issued. 


EUROPE i1or11 
Select party will visit England and the 
Continent, including Italy. Will see the 
best in Europe. An ideal tour at moderate 


price. Send for announcement. Marion 
H. Dyer, Teacher, Gladstone School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Your spare time is valuable. Write for a 
list of the reading courses offered by The 
Colorado Chautauqua Summer School, 
which is located in the most charming spot 
of the Rockies. They can be read during 
spare time and credit will be given. Address 
F. A. Boggess, Secretary, Boulder, Colo. 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 

We have had to make The Youth’s Com- 
panion larger to get in all the good things 
that Companion readers ought to have. 
The added amount would make four hun- 
dred pages of standard magazine size and 
print; but we have kept the price just the 
same — $1.75 for the fifty-two weeks of 
IgII. 

We would like to tell you what is in store 
for Companion readers next year. We 
cannot do it here, though; there is no 
room. But send us your address on a 

stal card, and we will send you the 

utiful Prospectus of The Companion 
for 1911, announcing many new features, 
together with sample copies of the paper. 

The new subscriber receives a gift of 
The Companion’s Art Calendar for 1911, 
reproducing in thirteen colors and gold a 
beautiful water-color garden scene. 

The Youth’s Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Utterly Wretched 


Nervous Prostration Long Endured 
Before Remedy was Found. 
Miss Minerva Reminger, Upper Bern, 
Pa., writes: ‘‘For several years I had 
nervous prostration, and was utterly 
wretched. I lived on bread and beef 
tea because my stomach would not re- 
tain anything else. I took many rem- 
edies, but obtained no relief until I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, when I began 
to gain at once. Am now cured.” 
Pure, rich blood makes good, strong 
nerves, and this is why Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which purifies and enriches the 
blood, cures so many nervous diseases. 
Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sargatabs. 








ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
IOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 





Cata pecial designs ‘also made for any 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., boot $50 ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We have something new in the supply cat- 
alogue line in our beautiful new catalogue. 
It is full of ideas and inspiration. It lists 
the latest things in the arts and crafts, as well 
as a full line of standard supplies and enter- 
tainments. Ask for it. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Avenue <- Chicago, Ill, 


ENTERTAINMENTS 















jogues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 

Motion Songs, D! d Songs, P: i ~ 

Plays, Tableaux, P i , Special Entertai for 

all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
8, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 

catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, ,.Cattiogue matiea 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
_— Books, Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 

erit, Credit, Drawing, Reading, Number. Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 





Songs, Shadow 


















Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffla, Flags, Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts. 


Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





HAIR SWITCH. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wa: 








Geol. Zool. Hist. Com. Law. 
50 other branches from which to select 
Cut out this ad. and mail with application for Free 


Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 
ASEPTIC PAPER CUPS 
CUP CABINETS 
for 


SCHOOLS 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
SUPPLY CO. of N. E. 
251 Causeway Street S. .1'¢ Boston, Mass. 


$465 SIXTH CONDUCTED TOUR 1911 


Mediterranean to Naples. First class on all boats. 
Every Expense from America to America. Coaching 
in England and Switzerland. Motoring in Ireland. 

“ People are born not made who know how to take 


you on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natura] 
leader.—” Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary Education 











Address MISS FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, I. 
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(Continued from page 48) 
Until the grass was covered, 
The branches wrapped in white, 
The sleepy seeds all overspread 
With blankets scft and light. 


‘““You’re warm and snug now, children; 
‘Sleep well,” they heard her say, 
And they nodded drowsy thank you 
As she led her clouds away. 





Children of All Nations 


MaAupeE M, GRANT 


" (Three Eskimo boys dressed in white cotton suits trimmed with 
batting and powdered with diamond dust. Three Japanese girls in 
Japanese kimonas, each carrying a fan. Three Pilgrim girls dressed 
in plain gray calico gowns reaching to the floor, and wearing kerchiefs 
and little white caps. ‘Three Indian boys dressed in Indian costume 
(tan calico suits trimmed with beads, feathers, etc.) Three Dutch girls 
dressed in very full blue dresses (about four inches from the floor in 
length) and wearing very tight fitting little white caps, each carrying 
some knitting work.) Three Arab boys dressed in white cotton robes 
(like straight little nightgowns) and wearing huge turbans of different 
and brilliant colored cheesecloth wound around their heads, also sashes 
of some bright color. ‘Three American girls dressed in their “Sunday” 
clothes. Three Soldier boys dressed in suits made of dark blue denim 
with white stripes down the outside of each trouser leg, blue coats with 
brass buttons and one of them carrying a good-sized flag.) 
The Eskimo boys come on the stage first. They step to the 

center oj the front of the stage and recite in concert 

We are gay little Eskimos 

From our igloos warm in the land of snows. 

We play on the ice, and we catch seals too, 

And we are busy the whole day through. 


Our clothes are of fur, and our hats are too, 
Jack Frost cannot bite us as he does you, 
Oh, we are as warm as warm can be, 

Up in our homes by the frozen sea. 


We have three big dogs and they pull our sleigh, 
We crack our whips and away, then away, 

Over the ice we swiftly go, , 

Up in our country of ice and snow, 


They step back and the three little Japanese girls come for- 
ward 
Japanese girls from fair Japan, 
We cpen our fans and fan and fan, 
(Open fans and fan slowly.) 
We’re glad to greet you here and now, 
Watch us while we make a bow. 
(They go down on their knees and touch foreheads to the 
floor.) 


They step back by the Eskimos and the Indian boys come up 
Three little Indian chiefs are we, 
On the war path ready to go, 
But we never harm, nor scalp, nor kill, 
For we’re good Indians, you know. 


They step back and make room for the Pilgrim maids 
We are little Pilgrim girls, 
From the land of Long Ago, 
Our mothers taught us carefully 
To spin and weave and sew. 
We wear our sober, neat gray gowns, 
And caps to hide our curls, 
For colors bright are vanities, 
And not for Pilgrim girls. 


They step back and the Arabs come forward 
We are Arab boys from far away, 
’Neath the blazing desert sun, 
And we drive our camels every day, 
And are kind to every one. 


Arabs go to the rear, and the Dutch girls come forward 
Little girls from Holland, 
One — two — three, 
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Land of boats and windmills, 
And clean as clean can be. 


Are you glad to see us? 
Do we please you much? 
Don’t you really think that 
It’s hard to beat “the Dutch”? 


Dutch girls step back and the Soldier boys come out 
We are merry soldier boys, 
Wave the banner high, 
Gaze upon the stars and stripes, 
See its bright folds fly. 


America, America, 
We love our country dear, 
And so among these nations 
We're represented here. 


Soldiers go to the rear, and the American girls come forth 
Little American ladies we, 
Greeting you so happily, 
Among these foreigners we stand, 
And give to each a welcome hand. 

(Bow, and turn and bow to the other children.) 

(They all take partners. The Eskimos march with the Japanese 
girls, the Indians with the Pilgrim maids, the American girls with the 
Arabs, and the soldier boys with the Dutch girls. Or they may be 
divided up with different partners according to the contrast in the 
costumes. They march around the stage, and down the centre, in 
front, where the boys all turn to the right and the girls to the left. 
Back and forth, round and round they march keeping time to the 
music. Finally all join hands, skip in a merry circle three times 
around, then holding hands they march in a straight line to the front of 
the stage and sing to the tune of “Hold the Fort.’’) 

We, the children of all nations, 
Greet you here to-day, 

Joining hands, and hearts and countries, 
*Neath a peaceful sway. 


East and West and North and South land, 
Here you see us ail, 
Greetings, greetings, here we give you, 
Long life to you all! 
(The three of the same nationality stand together and form in line: 


Then the three Eskimos come forward, make their bows, and pass off 
the stage, while all the others do likewise.) 





The Workers 


The busy Farmer plants the seeds 
To grow us focd to eat. 
(Motion of seed sowing.) 


First Boy 


Second Boy 
The Miner digs within the ground 
For coal our homes to heat. 
(Shoveling motion.) 
Third Boy 
On the sea the sailor goes 
To guide the ships to land. 
(Motion as though turning wheel.) 
Fourth Boy 
The Carpenter builds houses fine 
That architects have planned. 
(Motion of hammering.) 
First Girl 
Our homes are made so cosy 
By mother good and sweet. 
(Sweeping or dusting.) 
Second Girl 
And sister makes such splendid bread 
For everyone to eat. 
is (Kneading motion.) 
The world is full of workers, 
Both men and women true, 
And by and by when we grow up 
We'll all find work to do. 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most .successful educators in public schvols, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


3 ** The rigbt teacber in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 
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Eskimo Game 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


(Children play the game in their seats. 
One child is chosen to be the tent, the Polar 
Bear, the sled, the whip, etc. Several 
children are chosen for the dogs. When- 
ever any of these things are mentioned 
in the following dialogue, the children|\+ 
chosen get up and run to the front of the| Do 
school and back again to their seats.) 


(Any of the children may take part in 
the dialogue.) 


First Let us all take a trip. 

Second Where shall we go? 

Third Let us go up and visit the Es- 
kimos. 

Fourth Everyone must get a fur suit. 

(Child who represents fur suit runs up.) 

Fijth Have you a fur rug? 

(Child who represents fur rug runs up). 

Sixth Are all the dogs ready? 

(Several children run up.) 

Seventh Is the sled ready? 

(Child runs up, etc.) 

Eighth Who has a good whip? 

Ninth Where is our tent? 

Tenth Weare all ready to start on the 
trip. 

Eleventh All aboard! 
won’t meet the Polar Bear. 

(All the chosen characters run up in 
front and stand there and the Polar Bear 
comes in.) 

_Polar Bear 1 smell the breath of 
children, I like the looks of that little 
fellow with the fur suit ? 

Fur Suit Ask for the Fur Rug. 

(Fur Suit runs, and Bear ajter him, i} 
not caught, he gets to his seat, if caught, 
he becomes Bear.) 

Polar Bear Where is the Fur Rug. 

Fur Rug Ask for the dogs. 

(Fur Rug runs, Bear runs ajter him, 
and Fur Rug tries to get to seat, etc.) 

(They continue in this way until only 
the tent is lejt.) 

Tent (putting out arms) Come inside, 
Polar Bear, there is plenty of room. 

(Polar Bear goes inside the tent. The 
tent holds him fast, and all the children 
who have been in the game come forward 
and dance around the tent saying) 


Clap the hands, clap the hands, 
We have caught the Bear. 
Clap the hands, clap the hands, 

He is safe in there. 


I hope we 


(In a similar way children can take a 
trip to Japan or Holland or any inter- 
esting country. The first time the game 
is played, the names of the things needed 
jor the journey may be written on the 
- board.) 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brormfieida Street, 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ Ase acy 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


Boston. 





has filled these positions in public and private schools 
heey its operations from the Atlantic sea board 


$700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, “Languages. 
$1000 Pe Physical Cultare, "yesh, Gre Primary. oa he Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, le 
Domestic Science, $700.’ Kindergarten. $ $1206, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 


NOAH EONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥ 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SO*CHOOL 
7pecuuns fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE 


oy mail. We prepare for any cer- 
a we want, County, City, a EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
a me onty. on .000 Stade 


AH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
is valuable in qoapestion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends 


you that more. ours MeeOCOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 











An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


‘EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


EVERY DAY 


Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Colleges. Many of them excellent positions, 
and we always have a chance to fill them. In business 25 years. If not comfortably located, 
write uy DO IT NOW! 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





REGISTER NOW. 
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The time to be registered with an agency is ali the ime 


GRADE TEACHERS 


I want to hear from every teacher who will be available to fill an enenpected a vai 
Write me full particulars at once if you will be able to fill an unexpected vacancy. 


B. F. CLARK, Prop. 
THE CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Peyton Biock, Spokane, Wash. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 























HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % “2o'Styiston se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


James F. , McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


All calls for teachers é& from i ageee pe po mag [ek o pt , = Competent teacher 
in demand. Registration fee $1.02. WRITE US. 


© JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - +s + «© « «= « 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Dreamland Fairies 
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Nina B. HARTFORD 
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Hush - a - bye, ba- by, a song I° will sing, All a- bout fair-ies with sil- ver -y wing; 
Close lit-tle eyes, then, and sail a - way, Dream withthe fair- ies’ as long as you may; 
=a 4 4 ; — J le 
: 1 Ee EE 
PSS SS SS SS ES SS SS SS SSS = 
cw = er E te = > 
They will watch o’er you and hap - py dreams bring, All night while you’re soft - ly sleep - ing. 
Good chil-dren all go to dream-land to play, All night whilethey’resoft - ly sleep ~- ing. 


Book rights reserved 





Skating Song 
(A bit of exercise) 


BertTHA E. BusH 


(These words were written to the well-known melody of Nevin’s 
“Narcissus” at the suggestion of a school-girl who dearly loved it. 
Let the pupils sing it through and then make-believe skate around the 
room while the piano or a make-believe orchestra with imaginary 
instruments in their hands repeat the. music.) 


Away! Away! 
Swift over the ice we fly! 
As free and gay 
As winds that go whistling by. 
Oh ho! Oh ho! 
Oh what could give greater bliss 
Than a stretch of ice in a field of snow 
Where we skate like this? 





New Year Bells 

(For little folks with bells) 
All What do you think our little bells ring? 

Hark —while they cheerily (ring bells) ting-a-ling-ling! 
First Happy New Year! 
Second Happy New Year! 
All (ringing bells) Happy New Year! 
All our little bells ring! 





Our New Pupil 
There’s a little new pupil 
Just come to our school, 
He has his own way, 
He breaks every rule. 


we 
You think he’ll bs lly a. 
He storms apd he blows; 
You think»he’fl be.cross, 
With good-will he glows. 


wT 


aw 
v 
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He’s such a new pupil, 
Perhaps ’twill appear 

With age he’ll improve, 
He’s the little New Year! 





A Pop Corn Dream 
Last night I had a funny dream, 
I saw our big corn-popper 
Dance in the firelight with the pan; 
And it seemed highly proper 
When pop-corn folks on ev’ry side 
Began to snap and sputter, 
Because no one had thought to bring 
Along the salt and butter! 





Beginning Over 
From off the blackboard I'll erase 
This Nineteen Hundred Ten; 
And under Nineteen Hundred ’Leven, 
Begin all over again! 


To Make a Blizzard 
Winter sifts some powdered snow, 
Stirs it up all brisk and bold 
With a world brimful of wind, 
Serves it crisp and icy cold. 
This the jolly bluff old wizard 
Calls a January Blizzard! 





January Nature Verses 


(For the very smallest) 


The Chickadee 


Good morning, little chickadee, 
I’m glad to see you out. 

It must be for your breakfast 
You come fluttering about. 
You twitter such a merry song, 

I love you all, and so 
I'll get my little dish of crumbs 
To scatter on the snow. 


The Woods 


The trees have lost their pretty leaves, 
The flowers are sleeping too, 

And through the woods, the cold North wind 
Goes calling ‘Oo — oo — 00.” 


Signs of Snow 
When the sky is dark and gray 
And winds are still, we know, 
That just as sure as it is day, 
We soon shall have some snow. 


January Fun 
You may talk to me of summer 
Or the gay times in the fall, 
But I think, to make a snowman 
Is the greatest fun of all. 


Snow Stars 
Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
' Not above the world so far, 
Gleaming, whirling, on you go, 
Just a tiny star of snow. 





For Girls and Boys 
Marta M. SmuitrH 
Girls 
There are four things a little girl 
Must never quite forget: 
To smile, speak kindly, tell the truth, 
And never scowl and fret. 


Boys 
There are four things a little boy 
Must always, always do: 
Be brave and gentle, courteous, 
And to the flag be true. 
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BOOKS 

SEAT WorRK AND SENSE TRAINING. By 
Christiana S. Mount. -Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The readers of Primary Education know 
the value of Miss Mount’s suggestions. It 
is impossible, however, in the limited space 
of a magazine to outline fully. adequate 
seat work for a year. The teacher in the 
ungraded school must have work ready 
to her hand, tabulated and arranged for her 
day by day. This is just what Miss Mourit 
has done for her. The work is outlined 
day by day and enough is provided for 
one hundred days. In addition to the seat 
work, sense training exercises and a game, 
a finger play or motion song are provided 
for each day. This is not “busy work,” it 
is seat work with a purpose, that will tést 
the child’s knowledge and skill in connec- 
tion with his other lessons for the day. 
With this book on her desk no teacher need 
resort to mere time fillers. 


LitTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. Gerda in 
Sweden; Betty in’ Canada; Fritz in Ger- 
many; Boris in Russia. By Etta Blaisdell 
McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. List 
price, 60 cents. Price to schools, 40 cents. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

These books are a distinct acquisition to 
the list of geographical readers. They are 
not travels, written in a more or less artificial 
manner in order to introduce all the facts 
that children must learn, but real stories of 
live children, the scenes of which are laid 
in Sweden, Canada, Russia, and Germany. 
These stories reproduce the atmosphere of 
the different countries with surprising 
fidelity, and, of couse, incidentally, the 
leading geographical features are intro- 
duced. But the story remains a story, 
interesting and entertaining from cover to 
cover, and provides excellent supplement- 
ary reading quite aside from its value in 
teaching geography. 


Rarny Day PAstTIMES FOR CHILDREN. 
By Baroness Louise von Palm. Cloth, 4to. 
Price, $1.00. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 

One of the most unique, and interesting 
publications that has been put on the market 
for years. It contains chapters on paper 
cutting, paper folding, stenciling, straw 
work, bead work, paper embroidery, stick 
and ring work, and many other interesting 
and instructive pastimes, and should ap- 
peal strongly to kindergarten teachers 
and others who have charge of the amuse- 
ment and instruction of little folks. It 
contains over two hundred illustrations. 
No book has ever been published that 
compares with this in completeness and 
originality. Full and exhaustive plans and 
suggestions that the youngest child can 
easily grasp and understand. It suggests 
new and delightful methods of occupying 
and at the same time amusing and instruct- 
ing children. Suitable for children from 
four years upward. 


Favorite Farry TALEs. With pictures 
by Peter Newell. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

This is a popular-priced edition of this 
standard juvenile, heretofore issued only at 
the original price. This edition contains 
the entire text and all of Peter Newell’s 
pictures. Here are the best fairy stories 
of all times, compiled on a plan altogether 
novel and original. The stories are those 
which won the love, as children, of men and 
women who have gained high eminence; 
and with each story is given the name of the 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


(Continued from Page 51) 











THE FisK TERACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manua!sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
905 Cooper Building, Denver. 


618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 
WE WANT TEACHERS 
TEAGHER for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 


and Western States in lar and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seck only 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY 


first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 
Agencies create a d a fort 3 by the 


P.Wendell Murray, Mer. 
Creat Falis, Montana 
of their candidates. 
The Schermerhorn Teachers’ enc ’ 
A fore cy for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON| two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘‘Parker** Way Booklet. Address either office 


2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


292 Swetland Bidg. Portland. 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
298 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
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Sor p grows sharper each year — use every heip. 





Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
— teachers to colleges, pub- 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency janstos 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101 [oth Floor] TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Ask about our guarantee of good service. 




















Are you looking for high grade pictures for your Home 
aud School at reasonable prices? 


SIXTEEN SUBJECTS NOW READY 


The Masterpieces named below are reproduced in Genuine Royal Sepia Phot vure, 
full 16x20 in size, any one of which will be shipped to any part of the United States, 

epaid, upon receipt of $1.00, or any two in same tube for $1.75. These pictures are 
feektiful brown prints, high class in every way and would cost you at least $3.00 in local 
Art Stores. Send for one to-da 


Christ at Twelve Hofmann 


Sistine Madonna Raphael 
Christ in the Temple Raphael 








y: 
Christ at Thirty Hofmann 
Young Handel at Organ Dicksee 
Hope Burne-Jone 


the N it Fidelity Burne-Jones 
oe Gaiehed = Bodenhausen Madonna Bodenhausen 
Gleaners Mil Madam Le Brun and Daughter by 


let 
Landscape with Mill Ruysdael 
Christ and the Rich Ruler Hofmann 
Angelus Millet 


NEW CATALOGUE OF PICTURES AND SCULPTURE 
If you are at all interested in pictures and sculpture, our new catalogue will be valu- 
able to you. We send it upon receipt of fifty cents, which amount is placed to your 
credit on our books, and deducted from your first order for goods amounting to $5.00 
or more. This book was compiled at a very large expense and can not be sent free to 
all who apply. The above is a fair proposition to you and protects us. 
NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO., 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
(Not 


Inc.) 


STENCIL DESIGNS FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


Set I Thirteen Designs Set If Seventeen Designs 


Herself 
Golden Stair Burne-Jones 


| 

yr 
Cy. 
| 

| 











1 Border — floral ornament —dan- wy, \7 1 Border of peacock’s feathe 
delion 2 Border of chickens 
2 Border — straight lines 3 Holly border 
3 Border design — pine cone 4 Mistletoe border 
4 Floral ornament — lily 5 Marine border — ships 
s Conventionalized floral ornament 6 Conventionalized flower 
6 Floral ornament — jonquil 7 Floral ornament 
7 Holly - 8 Fleur de lis ornament 
8 Floral ornament tt, § a 9 Border of sunbonnet babies 
9 Wreath RR 2 10 Morning glory 
10 Flower spray 11 Conventionalized flower 
11 Morning glory buds “~~ 12 Tulip 15 Apple 
12 Border — nasturtium 13 Aster 16 Thistle 
13 Drop pattern — sweet pea Price, 30 cents per set 14 Border of fishes 17 Poppy 
Stencilling offers many opportuniti icati design in decoration of textiles for use in the 
school and home. It is also one of awh ne SF applied design, and may be used for decorating 


covers, doilies, curtains, cushions, etc. 








man or woman who favored it. 





LL. HE. NORRIS, G4 Clayton St., Dorchester, Mase. 
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The Little Snow-Woman 


(A Story to be Told with Scissors) 
Auice E. ALLEN 

“Oh Mother!” cried Davy-Boy, “there’s 
a little snow-woman out in the yard with my 
little snow-man —oh, a round, white little 
snow-woman, Mother!” 

Mother was making mince-pies. But she 
left them and went with Davy-Boy down the 
walk. Big snowflakes were falling thick and 
fast. Snow-w#eaths lay on the trees. Beside 
the little cedar-tree, down by the gate, stood the 
smow-man Davy-Boy had made the day before. 

He stood up stiff and straight. In one hand 
he held the old broom Davy-Boy had given 
him. His eyes twinkled as much as eyes made 


of holly-berries could. And close beside him 


was a funny, bent, littlke snow-woman. From 
the tips of the fluffy bow on her hood to the 
tips of her tiny toes, she was white and shining. 
She stood with one hand on the snow-man’s 
shoulder, looking straight into his eyes. 

“She must have snowed down,” cried Davy- 
Boy. “I didn’t make her, truly I didn’t, Mother.” 

“Hush,” said Mother smiling, and stopping 
just where she was. For as Davy-Boy spoke, 


the litthe Snow-Woman turned around and 


looked at them. And she was a very real little 
girl, all in white, from the tips of the fluffy bow 
on her hood to the tips of her tiny toes. But 
she had red cheeks and lips like scarlet berries, 
and brown eyes and a curl of yellow hair that 
peeped out from under her hood. 

“Oh!” cried the little girl when she saw 
Davy-Boy and his Mother. 

“Oh!” cried Davy-Boy, “are you a really, 
truly little girl?” 

“Vm Trissy,” cried the little girl. “I’ve 
come to live in the brick house on the corner 
of your street. Let’s make another little snow- 
man.” 

Davy-Boy was already rolling a big snowball. 

“Let’s make another little snow-woman,” 
he cried. 





The Frost Pictures 
Mauve M. GRAnt 


How did the pretty pictures come 
Upon the window here, 

In softly shaded tones of white, 
All cold and glittering clear? 


Why, fairies from the Land of Frost, 
Made pictures on the pane, 

With brushes made of icicles, 
And drops of frozen rain! 
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Free to Millions 


A VALUABLE LiTTLE Book SENT FREE FOR 
THE ASKING 


Medical books are not always inter- 
esting reading, especially to people enjoy- 
ing good health, but as a matter of fact 
Scarcely one person in ten is perfectly 
healthy, and even with such, sooner or 
later sickness must come. 

It is also a well established truth that 
nine-tenths of all diseases originate with a 
breaking down of the digestion, a weak 
stomach weakens and impoverishes the 
system, making it easy for disease to gain 
a foothold. 

Nobody need fear consumption, kid- 
ney disease, liver trouble or a weak heart 
and nervous system as long as the digestion 
is good and the stomach able to assimilate 
‘plenty of wholesome food. 

Stomach weakness shows itself in a 
score of ways and this little book describes 
the symptoms and causes and points the 
way to a cure so simple that anyone can 
understand and apply. 

Thousands have some form of stomach 
trouble and do not know it. They ascribe 
the headaches, the languor, nervousness, 
insomnia, palpitation, cdnstipation, and 
similar symptoms to some other cause than 
the true one. Get your digestion on the 
right track and the heart trouble, lung 
trouble, liver disease and nervous debility 
will rapidly disappear. 

This little book treats entirely on the 
cause and removal of indigestion and its 
accompanying annoyances. 

It describes the symptoms of Acid 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Slow Dys- 
pepsia, Amylaceous Dyspepsia, Catarrh of 
stomach and all affections of the digestive 
organs in plain language easily understood 
and the cause removed. 

It gives valuable suggestions as to diet 
and contains a table giving length of time 
required to digest various articles of food, 
something every person with weak diges- 
tiort should know. 

No price is asked, but simply send your 
name and address plainly written on a 
postal card to the F. A. Stuart Company, 
Marshall, Mich., requesting a little book 
on Stomach Diseases and it will be sent 
promptly by return mail. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 





It gives me special pleasure to commend 
the book, “ Language Games”—a method 
of using play for establishing correct habits 
of speech in primary grades. 

I have seen the actual working out of 
the method in the schoolroom, and approve 
it highly. I have, also, talked with the 
teachers, and they say the suggestions are 
very helpful. 

Every primary grade should have a copy, 
every grade teacher should find the sug- 
gestions very valuable. 

J. B. Montvx, 
Deputy Supt. Schools 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 


BOOKS 


Tue Kippre Booxs. Text by Grace 
Duffie Boylan, and Introduction by Florence 
E. Scott. Six volumes, Cloth. Quarto. 
Price, 50 cents per volume. The six, post- 
paid, $2.50. New York: Hurst & Co. 

The titles of these six charming books for 
the little ones are: Our Little Canadian 
Kiddies, Our Little Cuban Kiddies, Our 
Little Eskimo Kiddies, Our Little Hawaiian 
Kiddies, Our Little Indian Kiddies, and Our 
Little Philippine Kiddies. Verses about 
youngsters in many lands, together with 
colored illustrations on every page, make 
up the most attractive series of books for 
all “kiddies” yet published. 


PRINCIPLES OF EpucATION. By Freder- 
ick Elmer Bolton, Ph. D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book assembles the main, well- 
tested results of the scientific study of edu- 
cation from the psychological and biographi- 
cal view-points and presents them in a 
way which secures continuity, correlation, 
and a unified interpretation of them. Al- 
though intended as a text-book for students 
of college grade, the book should prove 
interesting to all students of. educational 
problems, since it is the outgrowth of many 
years of experience and study. It is a 
discussion of principles rather than a guide 
to class management, but it is a fruitful, 
not an academic discussion. 


THE YANKEE DoopLeE Book. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. Everett, Wash.: T. B. 
Best & Co. 

The “Yankee Doodle Book” is unique. 


Its attractive pictures in full color and 
catchy brief jingles portray events in Ameri- 
can history. It is instructive, yet in no 
sense “heavy,” and furnishes an abundant 
measure of easy diversion and entertain- 
ment. The author has carried the kinder- 
garten idea into the field of a child’s book. 

Elegantly printed on heavy enamel 
paper. Bound in full cloth over board 
covers, with a brilliant cover design in four 
colors. Text illumined with marginal draw- 
ings and colored initials, and every alter- 
nate page bears an appropriate historical 
picture in natural colors. 

The book measures 10 x 7 inches and 
contains sixty-eight pages. 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. By 
Joseph Villiers Denney, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Ohio State University; Carson 
S. Duncan, Assistant Professor of English 
in the Ohio State University; and Frank C. 


McKinney of the New York Bar. Cloth. 
12mo. 400 pages. Price, $1.25. New 
York, Cincinnati and a: American 


Book Company. 

This new book contains a brief discussion 
of fundamental principles, appropriate 
suggested exercises, and nearly three hun- 
dred pages of masterpieces of complete 
debates on important questions which have 
agitated this country. Its aim is to set 
forth clearly and concisely the principles of 
argumentation, and at the same time to 
supply a proper amount of such material 
for the study of debating as has been em- 
ployed by able men in the defense of great 
principles. Over one hundred pages of the 
book are devoted to a statement of the 
fundamental principles underlying the sub- 
ject. Furthermore, much new material 
on the subject of briefing and debating is to 
be found in the book. ‘This has been.care- 
fully selected from the field of actual con- 





San Francisco 


test, and is therefore helpful because it is 
practical. 








Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 
TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO 
ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 
Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to 

cure, if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dan- 
gerous, cruel, humiliating and wunnec- 
essary. 

There is just one other sure way to 
be cured — painless, safe and in the pri- 
vacy of your own home —it is Pyramid 
Pile Cure. 


We mail a trial package free to all 
who write. 
It will give you instant relief, show 


you the harmless, painless nature of this 
great remedy and start you well on the 
way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from 
any druggist for 50 cents, and often one 
box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you some- 
thing just as good, it is because he makes 
more money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues 
rapidly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work 
and be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Company, 92 Pyramid 
Building, Marshall, Mich., and receive free 
by return mail the trial package in a plain 








wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this 
easy, painless and inexpensive way, in 
the privacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. Write today 
for a free package. 
will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwritin 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will anal 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
his profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 

roc. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 

Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 

Mailing price, a5 cents 
ALPHABET CARDS 

Each } inch square. Printed on both sides. Heavy 
cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards (soo letters 
in envelope. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 
DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 
Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From each, 36 


dominos, with different combinations, can be 
Very ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 
Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 


in envelope. 


cut. 


2so cards. Assorted colors 
500 figures and arithmetical signs. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing Actions 
and designed to aid in teaching action drawing in the 
—— Grades. 

Set The Action of Little Men. 

a it The Action of the Déer. 

“ Ill The Action of the Horse. 

“ IV The Action of the Dog. 
, 30 cents per set, 


Educational Publishing Company 





50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 



































































Too Much Writing 


Do you keep your younger pupils constantly writing in 
order to keep them out of mischief? This is the fault of too 
many teachers and it has everything to condemn it. It is an 
undue strain upon the eyes, it encourages rounded shoulders 
and cramped chests, it is too great a tax upon a single set of 
muscles, it encourages slovenly work, for even the little child 
knows that the teacher cannot possibly examine carefully 
all this “‘busy work,” and it is an enormous waste of paper. 
Moreover, the teacher has little excuse for overdoing this 
form of seat work. The world is full of books to-day con- 
taining ideas for keeping small fingers and brains employed; 
every good educational magazine is full of them. It cer- 
tainly argues either ignorance or indolence on the part of the 
teacher when her waste-basket overflows, at the end of every 
session, with more or less aimless scribbling. 





The Other Side 


This is the season when we need specially to remember 
that ‘power dwells with cheerfulness.” If all our pupils were 
well clothed and well fed, if the school-room atmosphere were 
delightful, if our journey to school always lay along a pleasant 
country road, instead of through sloppy streets or in a crowded 
electric car, winter might be the bright and cheerful season 
' that the poets love to paint it. But few of us enjoy such ideal 
conditions and this season adds largely to the difficulties of 
many of us. The teacher herself must diffuse an atmosphere 
that will counteract all the unfavorable outside conditions if 
the best work is to be accomplished. We commend to every 
reader the article in .Experience Corner this month. Its 
lesson is one that we should all take to heart. 





A Remedy 


The démand for simplification of the course of study is 
still an“insistent one and comes from teachers and parents 
alike. If only the school and the home were as united on 
other subjects the need for simplification might be less exigent. 
If the modern parent makes fewer demands upon the child 
in the matter of chores and household duties he allows social 
activities and even dissipation to far more than take their 
place. As long as the home looks askance at the teacher, 
and the school regards with hostile eye every personal effort 
on the part of the parent to take part in his child’s education, 
the modern boy or girl is going to be overcrowded and follow- 
ing the line of greatest resistance. 

If parents and teachers would only take the trouble to 
understand one another, would only meet frequently and 
have some mutual agreement as to how much of Johnny’s 
time shall go to arithmetic, how much to music lesscns, 
how much to football, there would be some chance that 
Johnny would be obliged to undertake only so much as he 
could do well. As it is, however, the parents resent the time 
that must be given to arithmetic out of school hours, the 
teacher resents the time that must go to music instead of to 
the home lesson, and Johnny himself is probably inclined to 
shirk both lessons in favor of the football. The parent ought 
to know just how much recreation and how much study goes 
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into the child’s day, and the teacher ought to recognize the 

parents’ claim to some of the child’s time and energy. If 

they worked together in planning his day there would be time 

most of the wholesome pursuits that either of them could 
esire. 





An Experiment 


Open air classes for tuberculous and anemic children are 
now in successful operation in many cities, but Chicago has 
carried the experiment still further, and the principal of one 
of its schools in the stockyard district has abolished heat 
altogether in some of the lower grade rooms. Wraps and 
hats are the only means of heat, but the desks have been re- 
placed by kindergarten chairs, allowing the utmost freedom 
of movement. The experiment seems to have been justified 
by the excellent effects on the work of the classes, and in the 
disappearance of colds and other troubles so prevalent among 
school children. Teachers and children seem to enjoy the 
change and other places are watching progress with interest. 





“IT would have.a vast amount of drawing and music in the 
public schools eliminated. It isn’t necessary for any public 
school child to learn to read music. What we want is to 
teach the difference between good music and bad. For this 
I would introduce the phonograph, to give the songs of the 
world’s greatest singers and the music of the world’s greatest 
composers, and I would have competent persons explain this 
music to the children. I would have the children learn as 
much drawing as they need in their manual training, no more. 
If it is necessary for the boy to draw a box in order to make 
it, let him draw it; but all sketching and color work I would 
eliminate. The public school is no place for it, it has more 
important things to teach; but I would give the children 
appreciation of real art by splendid stereopticon views of the 
world’s great art objects, explained by competent persons, 
and I would introduce the stereopticon and moving pictures 
into the public schools to teach history and geography.” 

— Henrietta Rodman 





How sweet and gracious, even in common speech, 

Is that fine sense which men call Courtesy! 

Wholesome as air and genial as the light, 

Welcome in every clime as breath of flowers, 

It gives its owner passport round the globe. 
—James T. Fields 
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; WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 
7” our graduates are Siling Wigh Salaried Pesitions.| 
EARN $25 to $100 PER WEEK 


easy, fascinating work. Practical 

Individual F Home Instruction. ‘Superior equip” 
Expert Instructors. Eleven years’ quscomtel 

tesebing. Financial Returns Cuaranteed. 
ARTIST'S of tine instruments and supplies 


OUTFIT to each student. 














PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 


By Fannie L. Jounson and Jennie M. Coxsy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 6o’cents. 


In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the 


little folks in the form of some interesting activity 
preserved. 


while the true value of the movement is 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
=— Public Schools. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Chica,‘ the seal of ighet excellence upon 
book of Professor Suder’s by distributing 
among its teachers. 
MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 
Price, 20 cents. 


Annte E. Cuase. 
Posty istion Songs, with Music. Very popular. 


= 





MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calis- 
thenics. IIustrated. Royal 8vo. Boards, 50 cents. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost endless 
variety of exercises. Besides songs set to music, 
=a and drills of many kinds, there is the 

the Salutation Méilitaris, the Japanese Paraso 
Dail the May Day and the Fancy Marches. 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 


yf bg wt og Nissen, Instructor in Physical Training 
in Public Schools of Boston, formerly Instuctor 
of Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard Uni- 


versity’s Summer School. 77 Illustrations. 107 
pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
“‘RIGHT-DRESS!”’ 


A MANUAL oF SIMPLE DRILL REGULATIONS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By FREDERICK J. REILLY 


f The Syllabus in Physical Training for the 
Public Schools of New York, says: 

“All marching and facing used in as- 
semblies, dismissals, changing classrooms, 
etc., shall be in accordance with the United 
States Army regulations. 

The editor has compiled from the iii 
and technical army man al a set of regu- 
lations suitale for use in Public Schools. 
The ain of this anual is not to seek the in- 
troduction of military drill as such in our 
schools, but to make use of the best features 
of the military drill for effective physical 
. training. 








Cloth Price, 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








NOTES 


— The Teachers Co-operative Association 
of New England takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that it has taken over the business of 
the Fisher Teacher’s Agency. 

Afer Dec. 1, 1910, the business will be 
conducted at Beacon Street, Boston, under 
the name of the Fickett Teachers’ Agency. 

Epwarp W. Ficxett, Manager 


Mary or PrymoutH. By James Otis 
Cloth, 12mo. 156 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, 35 cents. New York: American 
Book Company. 

Written by one of the most popular 
authors of juvenile books, this supplemen- 
tary reader tells the story of the Plymouth 
colony from the viewpoint of a child. The 
little Pilgrim records in her diary interesting 
incidents of the daily home life of the 
colonists from the time they set sail on the 
Mayflower. She tells of the crude log house 
built by her father, of encounters with In- 
dians, both friendly and unfriendly, of fires 
kindled without matches and bread baked 
without ovens, of spoons formed from clam 
shells and dishes from pumpkins and gourds, 
of the school kept in the fort, of the long 
hours of preaching in the meeting house, 
of feast days and fast days, and of a wonder- 
ful trip in a shallop to Salem. This is a 
new departure in the presentation of such 
matter to young readers. 


THE REMINGTON’S ELECTION 
WORK 


Judging from the accounts which have 
come in, election night was a busy evening 
for the Remington-Wahl Adding and Sub- 
tracting Typewriter. Many of the leading 
newspapers of the country used this machine 
for tabulating and adding election returns 
on election night. 

The Remingtons used for this work are 
capable of writing and adding sixteen 
separate columns of figures on one sheet. 
Their use very much hastened the work of 
preparing election bulletins. Wherever 
such a Remington was in use on election 
night the newspaper people were greatly 
pleased with the time saving it effected. 
Some of the papers appreciated so much the 
help rendered that night by these Reming- 
tons that they took occasion the next day 
to publish write-ups regarding the good 
work of these machines. 

Constantly similar incidents are being 
reported showing that new and valuable 
uses are continually being found for this 
adding and subtracting Remington Type- 
writer, the machine which make writing 
and adding a single operation. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


A WELL Known Lapy wWILt SEND FREE 
To ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 
From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without beirig 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
ali else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
481F Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 





Exactly What 

You Should 

Weigh 

You can be 
Strong— 

Vigorous— 


full of Life and 
Energy. 


You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments—every organ of 
your body strong as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no lon r need to say what ‘‘I can do’’ but 
what ‘ “f HAVE DONE.’ I have helped 
49,000 of the most cultured, intelligent women 
of. America to arise to their very best—why 
not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws, 
What My Pupils Say: 

Every one ae os 
Suastecstantpaiies — 


“Just think what you have 
donefor me! Last 





)| year 146, and h 
gained an ounce back. I am 
not wrinkled either. I feel 
- young and strong, no 
sm, rs Se gish 
and cathe 
now. It is jr K. how 
easily I did it. ° I feel 15 
years younger.” 


“Justthink! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 


q liver, 


since I i I-used to 
take one every lates. ” 
“ My weight has increased 


30 founds. don't know what 
indigestion is any more, ont 
my nerves are so rested! 1 

sleep like a baby."’ 


' “Miss ae I have 

glasses and my 
is’ 80 much better. 
Isn't that good?’’ 





“1 feel as. if I could look every man, woman and 
child in the iace with the feeling that I am growing 
—spiritually, physically and mentally. Really! am 
a stronger, better woman. I don't know how w tell 
you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do 
you wonder I want to help every woman to vibrant 
health and happiness. rite me your faults of 
health or re. Your correspondence is held 
in strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will 
tell you what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. Every woman is welcome to 
it. Write for it. If you do not need me, you 
may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wond experience and I'd like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 45-K246 Michigan Avenue Chicago 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


FOR JANUARY 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


A March of the Months, a New 
Year Entertainment. 
Price 20 cents 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


Boston Chicago 





San Francisco 
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SOME NEW BOOKS FOR THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS 

In the brief summary here given, we can- 
not do ample justice to the charming 
volumes lately issued by the Penn Publish- 
ing Company of Philadelphia. The books 
are interesting and entertaining as well as 
instructive, and we recommend them as 
a happy and valuable addition to the school 
library. They are all fully illustrated, 
bound in cloth, and the price is $1.25 per 
volume. 

The titles which will appeal especially 
to the boys are as foliows: 

An ANNAPOLIS First CLAssMAN. Rob- 
ert Drake, as a “three-striper,” commands 
a company of the Annapolis Midshipmen. 
He has notable honors at football, rescues 
a child from kidnappers and wins a flag 
for his Company, in an exciting shooting 
competition with ‘six-pounders.” 

The other stories of this series are: An 
Annapolis Plebe, An Annapolis Youngster, 
An Annapolis Second Classman. 

A U. S. MIDsHIPMAN IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. Philip Perry, a recent Annapolis 
graduate, after some very active service in 
South America and China, is given com- 
mand of a little gunboat in Philippine 
waters. The gunboat finally makes a 
perilous trip up a swift river and plays an 
important part in the capture of the insur- 
gent stronghold. The book gives an ex- 
cellent picture of Philippine character and 
warfare. 

Other stories in this series are: A U. S. 
Midshipman Afloat, A U. S. Midshipman 
in China, A U. S. Midshipman in Japan 
(in press). 

THE YouNG CONTINENTALS AT BUNKER 
Hitt. A spirited story of four manly young 
Americans in the Revolution. A story that 
makes historical characters as real to a boy 
as his own friends. 
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The books in this Series are: The Young 
Continentals at Lexington,.The Young 
Continentals at Bunker Hill, The Young 
Continentals at Trenton (in press). 

CAPTAIN OF THE ScHooL TEAM. Bob 
Farrar, captain of the Standham Academy 
football eleven, has a hard problem on his 
hands in the attempt to beat Conway, the 
rival school. There is lots of genuine boy 
fun, boy talk, and boy character in the 
story. 

Other books in this Series are: On the 
School Team, The School Team in Camp. 

A SENIOR QUARTER-BACK. Bob Walters 
is Captain of the Varsity team. He finds 
it necessary to discipline his friend Tre- 
lawney, a veteran player. The college 
sympathizes with Trelawney, who is very 
popular. But Bob proves he is right, and 
is forgiven when the team wins* the great 
game of the year. 

The other stories in this series are: _Mak- 
ing the Freshman Team, A Sophomore 
Half-back, A Junior in the Line. 

For the girls there are: 

A FRESHMAN Co-Ep. Winifred Lowe 
is a Freshman in a co-educational college, 
and a member of Alpha Gamma sorority. 
She decides to give up both in order to make 
a place for a girl whose rich father can do 
great things for the college. But her 
friends discover and prevent the sacrifice. 
In Winifred’s sweet, brave and loyal charac- 
ter is shown a fine type of the American 
college girl. 

Betty WALES ON THE Campus. Betty 
Wales, now the ‘Secretary of the Students’ 
Aid Committee at Harding College, lives 
in Morton Hall, the new dormitory. The 
bright and sober sides of college life are 
shown in brilliant contrast. 

The other books in this Series are: 
Betty Wales Freshman, Betty Wales Sopho- 
more, Betty Wales Junior, Betty Wales 
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. Senior, Betty Wales B. A., Betty Wales &* 
Co 


GLENLOcH Grris ABROAD. That a 
spirited American girl can have good times 
anywhere was proved by Ruth Shirley when 
she had to leave Glenloch’s circle of jolly 
young people and live among strangers. in 

rmany. 

The books in this series are: ‘Glenloch 
Girls, Glenloch Girls Abroad, Glenloch 
Girls at School (in press). 

A LirtLe PRINCcEss of THE, Pines. The 
story of how Jean, Kingsley, a Western girl, 
went with her father to Minnesota, and 
lived in Wahcaska Win Lodge. Visits to 
the lumber camps and the great iron mines, 
a forest fire and“m~ exciting yacht race are 
some of Jean’s treasured experiences. 

The stories.in this series for girls are: 
A Little Princess of Tonopah, A Little Prin- 
cess of the Pines, A Little Princess of the 
Patio (in press). “ 

THe Apmirat’s Little HouseKEEPER. 
As winsome a little maiden as ever lived is 
little Nancy Beaumont, who takes care of 
her grandfather, the Admiral, while old 
Aunt Sylvia, her colored “‘mammy,” takes 
care of Nancy. An unusual and charming 
story. 

The books in this Series are: The Ad- 
miral’s Grand-daughter, The Admiral’s 
Little Housekeeper. 

FeuiciA Visits. Felicia Lane is disap- 
pointed because she cannot go with Winifred 
Harlow for a visit to the city. But she 
visits one after another her best friends in 
Blackberry Hill, and is astonished to find 
how quickly the time goes. She has a 
plan for a public library at Blackberry Hill 
and everybody helps her, for everybody 
loves Felicia. 

The stories in this series are: Felicia, 
Felicia Visits, Felicia’s Friends, Felicia’s 
Folks (in press). 
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At the Opening of School 
Will Make the Future Journey Easy 


No trouble will be found in interesting children if you select the right assistants. 
Small booklets have a peculiar charm for Little People. 
child mind as no large book ever can. 


Try these Favorite 
without a supply. 


First Grade 
No. 2. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3. Atsor’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 


No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 


A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 


No. 74. WHat ANNIE Saw. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals, 


No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDs. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 
No. 7. LitrLE Rep RIDING Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
merson, Bryant. 


Large, clear type. 


They seem to appeal to the 


Children’s Classics ONCE, and you will never afterwards be 


Third Grade 


No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA PARTY. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 

tains words and music of two songs, ‘ Revolutionary 

Tea” and “‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’’ 

No. 68. Sroxy OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America . 
No. 69. Puss In Boots. 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 

No. 95. StorIEs oF REvoLuTION. © I. 

Story of Leaington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STorres OF REVOLUTION. II. 

Same as above. British driven from Boston. 

No. 101. Stories OF REVOLUTION. III. 

Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 

No. 120. THE LiBeRTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 
“* There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 





Single copies, 7 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


18 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


228 Wabash Avenue 
. CHICAGO 
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Reading 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shga, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: “I have carried a child 
through the Little Red Hen, and it 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerI know. The mate- 
rial is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.”’ 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 














Primcrs 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 
III The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens— Chicken 
Little 
II_ Little Red Riding Hood 
III Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
Jack and the Beanstalk —Dia- 
monds and Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each 


IV 


Books That Will Help You 





STORIES AND POEMS 


WITH LESSON PLANS 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN B.S. 


Professor Primary Methods, lowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


IMlustrated. Crown 8vo. 398 pp. Price, $1.25 


This is a book of the highest value to primary and 
intermediate teachers, who want a collection of stories 
and poems that are real lilerature. 

There are Wonder Stories, Fairy Stories, Stories of 
Knights. Stories Pertaining to Our Country, Bible 
Stories, Stories that have Inspired Painters and Poets, 
and Miscellaneous Stories. 

Each group of stories is followed by a short collec- 
tion of poems, gems of thought, each emphasizing the 
central thoug'it of the preceding stcries. 

he suggestions, lesson plans and topical outlines 
reatly enhance the educational value as they lend a 
and to the teacher in leading the children to appre- 
ciate the literary worth and life-lessons of these master- 
pieces. 

New courage, new confidence come to the teacher 
with this book in hand. as the tasks, once so difficult, 
now become easy and enjoyable. 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


Rewritten, Modernized and Adapted as a 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
By SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D. 
Principal of the Walsh School, Chicago, IU. 
199 pp Illusteated, Cloth, 


This is an ingenious and remarkably happy adapta- 
tion of the old favorite. Modernized with additional 
incidents, fresh interest is given to the story and a 
greatly enlarged service to bota teachers and pupils. 

In this golden treasury, the tcachcrs of upper primary 
and intermediate grades have a capital story to unfold 
to eager ears, that will disclose with never ceasing inter- 
est tae successive stages of primitive man’s advance- 
ment in meeting his individual and social needs and of 
his rise fren savage to civilized life.- 

Thus it becomes a ccnter and material for oral and 
written language, for social and industrial history 
ethics, drawing 2nd the manual arts. 

The Introduction clears up the purpose and plan. 
Suggestions. preparatory headings, and the “‘ Things 
to Think About” at close of each chapter, equip the 
teacher for making the Crusoe period a winsome 
exercise to pupils. 


i2mo. 50 cents 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE 
TRAINING 
By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 
Illustrated. 


Miss Mount in this work aims, quite successfully wé 
believe, to solve the problem of devising pleasing and 
profitable employment jor leisure hours in graded and 
ungraded schools. 

Attractive as seat work, it tests the child’s krfowledge 
of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 
gizes his faculties. 


Mailing Price, 50 cents 


SENSE TRAINING 
is of high import in primary work, as sense products 
are fundamental to the activities of memory, judgment 
and imagination. 
MATERIAL FOR ONE HUNDRED DAYS 


is suitably prepared for teachers. There are games 
paper cutting and folding, drawing and modelling. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 


Fully illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cenis 

The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and Kindergarten ‘into intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 





Unlike the usage of the Kindergarten, in the primary 
there can be no supervision of pupils cngaged. in reat 
work. 





Of utmost importance, is the systematic use of 
“gifts” materials in the primary, and the sequences 
must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, 
rhythm, balance, color, harmonies and _ illustrative 
work. 

Photographs of the finished work, charts, patterns 
ind poster work, add interest and value to the volume. 

All lessons are carefully correlated with the abundant 
materia! offered in the book. 


(SECOND TERM AND THIRD TERM IN PRESS) 


BLACKBOARD READING 
By MAUD MOORE 
Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 


160 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


HOW TO TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ. 
Opportunity is knocking now at every First Primary 
Teacher's Door 


Do it NOW 
Get Blackboard Reading 


and cut out those irying First Weeks when thirty or 
more new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about 
your feet and are there to learn to read. 

Get Blackboard Reading, and find all the material 
jor daily drill. Find the best Method of making an 
effective display of this material on the board, and of 
drilling the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a 
matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils. 

The methods involve abundant action-and conversa- 
tion work that children so heartily enioy. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 
BOOK ONE. 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 

Fully Illustrated. 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 

An exceedingly helpful book for the First Primary 
Teacher. 

It plans work and entertainment for the first halj 
hour of the morning. for recreation periods and the seat 
work \eft to the discretion of the teacher. 

Each month has its own subject for special conside:a- 

on. Each has also its own story to divert while it 
also serves to impress the essential features of the les 
son. 

For September, Home Life is the subject, and How 
It Happened, the story. Thus during the year, ten 
different subjects are developed and as many pleasing 
and instructive stories. 

An Appendix presents ten different occupations, 
such ag cutting, folding, sewing, weaving, etc., all of 
which may be used te divs ca ibjects outlined 
and to relieve the mor>ior of the copying and other 


tedious detail work of -he irs. two years 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 
BOOK TWO. 

LESSON PLANS—DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Illustrated. 151 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 
The ten Lesson Plans of this volume, all simple, all 

skillfully devised and thoroughly practical, involving 

the careful study 


12mo. 


of ten different animals, provide 
abundant material for attractive nature study for the 
school year 

The cat, dog sheep, goat, horse, donkey, pig 
hen und duck, are the series. 

There’s a helpful introductory talk fo each topic; 
there’s a lively quizzing that keeps little brains astir 
at home as well as at school. 


cow 


There is the close study 


of all parts, all habits and characteristics of the 
animal. 

For the teacher, there ‘are opening suggestions and 
a brief outline of the Object. the Method and the Re- 


sults of the lesson scheme. 
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Cars MENNEN’S 
My grandmother “FOR MINE” 
used Pears’ Soap; 

















perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 

Use Pears’ for 


Mennen’s Taicom Powder 
the children; they EASY cer Se 








soon acquire the tuiiglt thbtictacaietae: 


habit. GERHARD MENNEN Co. 
Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 





























K‘stablished in 1789 























You Can Get the Best Typewriter for 


No Agents to Bother You 
Pay 4 
Nothing 
Down 








No 
Interest 











By Our Easy Payment Plan 


No longer need you pay $100 to have a high salaried salesman sell you the same machine we 
sell yo. for $50 on easy payments because we have eliminated salesmen and high rent offices. 


Take Advantage of Our Great 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 





Let us send you the world-famous OLIVER on five days’ You should have a typewriter NOW. Think of the con- 
FREE TRIAL. Use it right in your own home until you have venience of being able to send out typewritten letters. Take 
demonstrated to your own benefit, at ouf expense, that you shcu!d —_ advantage of our free trial offer and practice on our machine for 


have this typewriter “for keeps.’ Then if you finally decide thai five days at our expense. Don’t decide until then. We don’t 
you do not want it, just tell the’ expressman to call, and return it want you even to feel that you are under the least obligation to 
at our expense. Opif decide to keep it, send us $5; and a us. Use the machine. Then send it back, at our expense, or 
month later send us $ re and so on until you have paid the keep it, just as you like. 

total $so for this perfect, up-to-date, visible writing typewriter. 


Send For This Booklet 


Don’t delay a single minute in writing for our valuable booklet. 11 tells you facts about the 
typewriter business that every up-to-date man should know. ~ It is worth $50 to you because it 
saves you that much on the best machine made. A postal card brings it. Don’t overlook this. 


Typewriters’ Distributing Syndicate, 913 MASONIC TEMPLE, Chicago, III. 














